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PERSIAN POETRY. 


The Rose-Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 12mo, pp. 193. 
Longmans. 

One (as we have already noticed) of the most ful of the ornamental 
works which, at this season of the year (aud for this prolific year in prolific 
variety), vie with each other to be chosen as holyday remembrances, Miss 
Costello’s volume is both a novelty and a hit. The embellishments are 
characteristic and beautifal; and well adapted to illustrate the flowery page 
of Persian poesy. : ; 

That y, we may remark, never has been and never will be poputar 
out of the East. Its elements are oriental, and northern climates cannot 
taste their . And some of the reasons are obvious. The language 
alone is one of the most important features in Persian composition. It is 
not so much the thought, as the turn of the expression ; and the noblest cou- 

ion of the brain would go for nothing, were it not uttered in the most 
felicitous formef words. The exigencies cf the Italian or English sonnet 
bear no comparison to the epigrammatic nicety or symphonious music abso- 
lutely required for the lyrics and gazels of Persia; and these it is impossi- 
ble to translate into any other tongue. / : 

Historical, national, and legendary allusions are other leading qualities of 
the utmost merit in the Persian Muse ; and for these no foreign country has 
any feeling, and consequently, whilst they delight Ispasan or Tabriz, they 

uce no effect whatever in London or Paris. tet ; 

Tbe Sufi mysticism of the famous poets, which creates enthusiastic admi- 
ration among natives of the same land and religion, becomes a heavy draw- 
back on the pleasure to be derived from the verse in other soils, and among 
people of other faiths. ’ 

And lastly, we may mention the marked difference of manners, customs, 
and sentiments, which separates Persia from European sympathies; and 
need we then wonder how little its literature is cared for in our northern 
latitades,* . 

But nothing that we have advanced, as it were, upon the general issue, 
bears adversely upon such a selection as that now before us. For with all 
the disadvantages we have stated, there still remained human nature, ardent 

ion, deep pathos, wit of universal applicability, playfulness, sublimed 

e, the idolatry of heroism, the hate of wrong, and other influences ot 

mortal minds, to occapy the genius of the heaven-born of Iran, and give 

immortality to their effusidns. A selection from these cam come home to every 

bosom ; for however different, mankind are all alike—have been in every 

age and climate—have been since the creation of the world, and will be to 
the end of it. ; 

Thus a good choice, such as Miss Costello has made, is only partially af- 
fected by the incongruities, and is fully susceptible of developing the bean- 
ties of the reuowed poets of Persia, from re i, her Chancer, to the latest 
of her minstrels. She bas fro’ him, Roduki, Essedi, Unsuri, Togray, 
Moasi, Khakani, Omar Khiam (the Voltaire of Persia), Nizami, Sadi, Attar, 
Hafiz, Jami, Hatifi, and others; and an introduction and notes, &c., which 
show that she has spared no pains upon an undertaking so honourable to a 
female pen. She has briefly noticed the mixture of the Arabic and Persian 
in these composstions ; and it would be a curious task to point out the phi- 
lological interference between the twenty-eight Arabic and thirty-two Per- 
sian letters in some of them, though it would have been too much ina 
production of this kind. With regard to the fidelity of the translation, we 
are not prepared without reference to the originals, and even then we might 
say we are not competent to speak; but we like the modesty of the trans- 


‘I scarcely dare (she says) address a werd to the oriental scholar in exten- 
uation of ys teye to render his darling poets into my northern tongue ; 
I only trust he will forgive the boidness for the sake of the devotion, and, 
instead of being severe. will at once excuse the execution ; considering on- 
ly the motive, which is to make “ familiar in the mouth as household words” 
those unknown and unsought treasures, which he alone is capable of priz- 
ing to their full value. To the orientalist is known the extreme difficulty 
of conveying in any European tongue the exact meaning of the poet; the 


ans have perhaps ed best, in consequence of the construction 
of their wry ya : bat mere words alone in Persinu, sometimes express so 
much, that the translator finds all his efforts unavailing to render them of 


the same force. For instance the Persians have words and names which at 
one view exhibit many qualities without more explanation, and which 
throw a charm over their songs impossible to reach.’ 

Before we proceed to the bw specimens it is our purpose to offer of the 
poetry, we must quote a passage which may well apply to this publication 
in another respect, as it does to the Persian book-trade in all : “a finely orna- 
mented book is considered an excitement to youth to study : in the preface 
to a work called the ‘Dispelling of Darkness,’ is this e: ‘ This work, 
SS written for its caligraphy, must be a comfort and excitement to 

young.’ ” 

Our first extract exhibitsthe style of the Sufis, of whom it is very diffi- 
cult to believe that their strains were all heavenly, and not a particle of earth. 
It is from an ode to Lafiz, said to be expressive of holy joy : 


“Grapes of pure and glowing lustre ! 
May the hand that plucked each cluster 
Never shake with age ! 
May the feet ne’er slip that pressed them ! 
Oh ! 'tis raptare to em, 
Spite the chiding sage. 


Call, call for wine, the goblet drain, 
And scatter round spring’s fairest flowers ; 
What wouldst thou more of fate obtain ? 
Where canst thou seek for brighter hours? 


This was the earthly nightingale’s first lay ; 
What sayest thou to his Grotto, Rose of, Day ? 
Ob ! bring thy couch where countless roses 
The garden’s gay retreat discloses ; 

There in the shade of waving boughs recline, 
Breathing rich odours, quaffing ruby wine ! 


Thou fairest rose ox all, oh, say, 

For whom thy hundred leaves dost thou display ? 
To what blest mortal wilt thou own 

Such buds have sprung for him alone ? 


What have I now to ask ?—here all 
at Life’s choicest gifts to me belong ; 
* In illustration of this criticism, we may quote a s} i Mi 
Costello’s introduction: ‘ Ferdusi’s “ Shah. Nareab,” ann, — in ra 
English garb, inspires as little admiration, as a whole, as any of the transla- 
toims of the Lusiad do to an English reader ; Professor Chésé’s “« Mejoin and 
Leila,” elegant and interesting as the translation is, is-yet somewhat tedious 

m its correctness; and Sadi’s fine poems, the ‘‘ Boatan” and the “ Gulis- 
tun,” though they have been wel] rendered in English prose, are somewhat 
meffective, and it requires the genius of Moore himself to translate ade- 
quately his brother minstrel, Hafiz.’ 





mocadessi .— 





‘ Learn from birds and flowers, O man! 


Virtues that may gild thy name; 
And their faults, if thou wouldst scan, 
Know their failings are the same. 


The fair narcissus, humble still, 
Reflecting on her lowly birth, 

And feeling Nature prone to ill, 
Inclines her soft eyes to the earth. 


The water-lily, pale with care, 

* Mourns as the waters pass her by ; 

“ Alas,” she sighs, “ what woes | bear ' 
And must submit to misery : 

Bat time can never teach my heart 

From love's delusive joy to part !” 


The willow is the only tree 

Whose slender boughs for ever wave ; 
Devotion in their homage see 

To Him who leaves aud blossems gave : 
And love that gentle willow knows, 
Bending its glances towards the rose. 


The modest jasmine is content; 
She whispers, ‘‘ Lovers, why lament!” 


The bright anemone to view 

Is bright and fair in shape and hue ; 

But in her leaves no perfume dwells, 
And in her heart is wickedness : 

With secret scorn her bosom swells; 
Her crunes upon her memory press: 

‘Behold,’ she muses, ‘ beauty glows 
All radiant in each outward part ; 

But ah! my soul too sadly knows 
That vice is burning in my heart ;’ 


Thou see’st the Nightingale in spring— 
He seems as joy were all bis own— 

From tree to tree, with rapid wing, 
He flits, with love in every tone ; 

So volatile, so debonaire, 

As though he never knew a care. 

Bat ah! how much art thou deceived! 
His heart is filled with pensive pain— 

For earth’s frail lot his soul is grieved ; 
He sees her glory’s fleeting train, 

And how each beauty withers tast, 

Nor leaves a shadow where it 

He knows that ruin soon will seize 

The sweetest flowers, the fairest trees; 

He knows the garden will decay, 

And marks it fading day by day. 

Thus, if aright thou read his song, 

It tells of grief the whole year Eng: 


Know’'st thou why round bis neck the ‘Dove 
A collar wears ?7—it is to tell 

He is the faithful slave of love, 
And serves all those who serve him well. 


The Swallow leaves his lowly nest, 
And hies him to a foreign shore : 
He loves with courtly man to rest, 
From whom he learns a higher lore 
Than if he kept amongst his Find, 
Nor sought with care to store his mind. 
And men the welcome swallow prize, 
For hea kindly guest is known ; 
No base or selfish ends he tries, 
But friendly converse seeks alone. 


The Owl has learnt the world’s deceit, 
Its vanity and struggles vain ; 
And deems it flattery unmeet 
A thought from reason to obtain. 
Apart from the perfidious throng, 
In wisdom’s contemplative mood, 
To Heaven she gives her whole life long, 
And steals to holy solitude. 


The Peacock, wedded to the world, 
Of all her gorgeous p!umage vain, 
With glowing banners wide unfurled, 
Sweeps slowly by in proud disdain ; 
But in her heart a torment lies, 
That dims the lustre of those dyes; 
She turns away her glance—but no, 
Her hideous teet appear below ! 
And fatal echoes, deep and loud, 
Her secret mind’s dark caverns stir; ~ 
She knows, though beautiful and proud, 
That Paradise is not for her. 
For, when io Eden’s blissful spot 
Lost Eblis tempted man, she dared 
To join the treacherous angel’s plot, 


And thus his crime and sentence shared, 


Her frightful claws remind her well 
Of how she sinned, and how she fell § 
And when they meet her startled eyes, 
Her tearful shrieks appal the skies ! 


The Parrot talks, and does his best 

To make life pass with cheerful mien, 
In hopes that in the regions blest 

Man will befriend and take him in. 


The Bai retires to some lone cell, 


Where worldly noise can ne’er intrude ; 


Where he in shade may calmly dwell, 
And spend the day in solitude. 

Modest avd neanelal well he knows 
How frail is man, how false his ways ; 
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Prudence and wiedom are but thrall, 
The culy friends are wine and song !” 


Flowers and birds supply our next quotation. It is from Azz’ Eddin El- 
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And turns him from day’s empty shows, 
And from the sun’s intemperate blaze. 
He is enamoured of the night; 
And while no rival comes between, 
The stars can yield him light, 
When he taay watch and gaze unseen; 
Then he retires to muse once more, 
Gn all her beauty’s cp iss store ; 
And feels fair night bas charms for him, 
To which day’s garish rays are dim. 


The Bee draws forth from fruit and flower 
Sweet dews that swell nis golden dower ; 

But never injures by his kiss ‘ 
Those who have made him rich in bliss, 


The Moth, though tortured pa flame, 
Still hovers round and loves the same ;, 
Nor is his fond attachment less— 

“ Alas!” he whispers, “can it be, 
Spite of my ceaseless tenderness, 

That I am doomed to death by thee?”’’ 


The Moolah of Rim, to us another great little-known, is happy in the 


subjoined : 


«« Tell me, gentle traveller, thou, 
Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide ; 
Say, of all thine eyes have seen, _ 
Ww hich the fairest has been ?"’ 


‘« Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most biest and fair, 
Far above all climes beside 7— 
’Tis where those we love abide: 
And that little spot is best 
Which the loved one’s foot hath pressed. 


Though it be a fairy space, 

Wide and spreading is the place : 
Though ’twere bat a barren mound, 
’Twould become enchanted ground. 


With thee yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cawthar’s stream : 

And thou canst make a dungeon’s gloom 
A bower where new-born roses bloom.” ’ 


Sea... 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Concluded. 
“ Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by J.G. Lockhart. Five 
Vols. 12mo. Boston : Otis, Broaders, & Co.,1837.” 


“ Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 16mo. London, James Fraser, 
1837.” 


Among his admirable qualities must not be omitted a certain worldly sa. 
gacity or shrewdness, which is expressed as strongly as any individual trait 
can be in some of his portraits, especially in the excellent one of him b 
Leslie. Indeed, his countenance would seem to exhibit, ordinarily, pak 
more of Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness than of the eye i 
from earth to heaven, which fancy we assign to the poet, and which, in some 
moods, must have been his. This trait may be readily discerned in his bu- 
siness transactions, which he managed with perfect know of 

as well as of his own rights. No one knew better than he the market value 
of an article ; and, h he understated his literary wares as to their mere 
literary rank, he set as high a money value on them, and made as sharp a 
a as any of the ¢rade could have done. In his business concerns, in- 
deed, he managed rather too much, or, to speak more correctly, was too fond 
of mixing up mystery in his transactions, which, like most mysteries, proved 
of little service to their author. Scott’s correspondence, especially with his 
son, affords obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to his 
deportment in the novel situations and society into which the young cornet 
was thrown. Occasionally, in the cautious hints about etiquette and social 
observances, we ng bo reminded of that ancient ‘arbiter elegantiaram,’ 
Lord Chesterfield, gh it must be confessed there is througheuta high 
moral tone, which the noble lord did not very scru lously ect. 

Another feature in Scott’s character was his loyalty, which some 

would extend into a more general deference to rank not royal. We docer- 
tainly meet with a tone of deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders 
(or, rather, to the privileged yoraee, as the king, or his own chief, for to 
the mass of stars and garters he showed ne such respect), which fall rather 
unpleasantly on the ear of a Republican. But independently of the feelings 
which sightiens belonged to him as the subject of a mo’ y, and without 
which he must have been a false-hearted subject, his own were heightened 
by a poetical colouring, that mingled in his mind even with much more vul- 
gar relations of life, At the opening of the regalia in Holyrood House, when 
the honest burgomaster deposi thecrown on the head of one of the 
young ladies present, the good man probably saw nothing more in the dingy 
diadem than we should have seen—a headpiece for a set of men no better 
than himself, and if the old adage of a ‘dead lion’ holds true, not quite so 
good. But toScott’s imagination other views were unfolded. ‘ A thousand 
years their cloudy wings expanded’ around him, and, in the dim vision of 
distant times, he beheld the venerable line of monarchs who had swayed the 
councils of his country in peace and led her armies in battle. The‘ golden 
round ’ became in his eye the symbol of his nation’s glory , and as he heav- 
eda heayy oath from his heart, he left the room in — from which 
he did not speedily recover. There was not a spice of affectation in this 
—for who ever accused Scott of affectation 1—but there was a good deal 
of poetry, the of sentiment. 

; We have sai that this feeling mingled in the more common concerns of 
his life. His cranium, indeed, to judge from his busts, must have exhibited 
a strong developement of the organ of veneration. He regarded with re- 
verence everything connected with antiquity. His establishment was on 
the feudal scale ; his house was fashioned more after the feudal ages than his 
own; and even in the ultimate distribution of his fortune, al h the cir- 
cumstance of having made it himself relieved him from any legal necessity 
of contravening the suggestions of natural justice, he showed such attach- 
ment to the old aristocratic usage as to settle nearly the whole of it on his 
eldest son. ; atiis : 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in his most trifling 
acts, in his tastes, his love of the arts, his social habits. His museum, house, 
an grcuads were adorned with relics, carious not so much from their work- 
manship as their heroic associations. It was the ancient fountain from Edin- 
burgh, the ‘Talbooth lintels, the blanderbuss and spleughan of Rob Roy, the 
drinking cup of Prince Charlie, or the like. 

It was the same in the arts. The tunes he loved were not the refined and 
complex melodies of Italy, but the simple notes of his native minstrelsy, 











from the bagpipe of John of Syke, or from the harp of his own lovely and 
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accomplished daughter. So, also, in painting. It was not the masterly de- 
signs of the great Flemish and Italian schools that adorned his wails, but 
some portrait of Claverhouse, or of Queen Mary, or of ‘ glorious old John.’ 
In architecture we see tne same a in the singular ‘ romance of stone and 


lime,’ which may be said to have been his own device, down to the minu- 
test details of its finishing. We see it again in the joyonscelebrations of his 
feudal tenantry, the good old festivals, the Hogmanay, the Kirn, &c., lon 
fallen into desuetude, when the old Highland piper sounded the same wi 
pibroch that had so often summoned the clans together, for war or for was- 
sail, among the fastpesses of the mountains. To the same source, in fine, 
may be traced the feelings of superstition which seemed to hover round 
Scoti’s mind like some ‘s e, mysterious dream,’ giving a romantic co- 
louring to his conversation aud his writings, but rarely, if ever, influencing 
his actions. It was a poetic sentiment. 

Scott was a Tory to the backbone. Had he come into the world half a 
century sooner, le would, no doubt, have made a figure under the banner 
of the Pretender. He wasat no great pains to = his political creed; 
witness his jolly drinking-song on the acquittal of Lord Melville. This 
was verse; but his prose was not much move qualified. ‘ As for Whiggery 
in general,’ he says, in one of his letters, ‘I can only say that, as no man can 
be said to be utterly’overset until his ramp has been higher than his head, 
so I cannot read in history of any free state which has been brought to slave- 
ry until the rascal and misinstructed populace had had their short hour of 
anarchica] government, which pataralty leads to the stern of milita- 
With these convictions, I am very 


d ; ; ‘ 
jalows of Whiggery under all modifications, and I must say my acqnaint- 
ance with the total want of principle in some of its warmest professors does 
not tend to recommend it.’ With all this, however, his Toryisin was not, 
practically, of that sort which blunts a man’s sensibilities for those who are 
not the same porcelain clay with himself, Noman, Whig or Radical, ever 
had less of this pretension, or treated his inferiors with greater kindness, 
and even familiarity ; a circumstance noticed by ev visitor at his hospi- 
table mansion who saw him pone Sry his grounds, taking his pinch of 
snuff out of the mull of some * gray-baired old hedger,’ or leaning on honest 
Tom Purdie’s shoulder, and taking sweet counsel as to the right method of 
thiuning a lantation. But with all this familiarity, no man was better serv- 
ed by his domestics. Jt was the service of love, the only service that pow- 
er cannot command and money cannot buy. 

Akin to the feelings of which we have - speaking was the truly chi- 
valrous sense of honour which stamped his whole conduct. We pd not 
mean that Hotspur honour which is roused only by the dram and fife— 
though he says of himself, ‘I like the sound of adrum as well as my Uncle 
Toby ever did’—but that honour which is deep-seated in the heart of every 
true gentleman, shrinking with sensitive delicacy from the least stain, or im- 
putation of a stain, on his faith. ‘ If we lose everything else,’ writes he, on 
a trying occasion to a friend who was not so nice in this particular, ‘we will 
at least keep our honour unblemished.’ It reminds one of the pithy epistle 
of a kindred chivalrous spirit, Francis the First, to his mother, from the un- 
lucky field of Pavia: ‘ Tout est perdu, fors l’honneur.’ Scott’s latter years 
furnished a noble commentary on the sincerity of his manly principles. 

Little is said directly of his religious seutiments in the biography. They 
seem to have harmonized well with his political. He was a member of the 
English Church, a stanch champion of established forms, and a sturdy en- 
emy to everything that savoured of the sharp tang of Puritanism. On this 

round, indeed, the youthful Samson used to wrestle manfully with worthy 

ominie Mitchell, who, no doubt, furnished many a screed of doctrine for 
the Rev. Peter Pcundtexi, Master Nehemiab Holdenough, and other lights 
of the Covenant. Scott was no friend to cant under any form. But, what- 
ever were his speculative opinions, in practice his heart overflowed with 
that charity which is the life-spring of our religion; and whenever he takes 
eccasion to allude to the subject directly, he testifies a deep reverence for 
the truths of revelation, as well as for its Divine original. 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott’s moral qualities, his intellectual 
were of a kind which well entitled inim to the epithet conferred on Lope de 
Vega, ‘ monstruo de naturaleza’ (a miracle of nature). His mind scarcely 
seemed to be subjected to the same laws that controul the rest of his spe- 
cies. His memory, as is usual, was the first of his powers fully developed. 
While an urchin at school, he could repeat whole cantos, he says, of Ossian 
and of Spenser. In riper "years we are constantly meeting with similar 
feats of his achievement. Thus, onone occasion, he repeated the whole of 
a poem in some penny magazine, incidentally alluded to, which he had not 
seen since he was a schoolboy. On another, when the Ettrick Shepherd 
was trying ineffectually to fish up from his own recollections some scraps 
ofa ballad he had himself manufactared years before, Scott called to him, 
‘ Take your pencil, Jemmy, and [ will tell it t» you, word for word ;’ and 
he accordingly did so, But it is needless to multiply examples of feats so 
startling as to look almost like the tricks of a conjuror. 

What is most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with such facility 
that the bare perusal, or the repetition of a thing once to him, was sufficient, 
he yet retained it with the pores pertinacity. Other men’s memories are 
so much jostled in the rough and tumble ot life, that most of the facts get 

i out nearly as fast as they are putin; so that we are in the same di- 

lemma with those unlucky daughters of Danaus, of schoolboy memory, 
obliged to spend a greater part of the time in replenishing. But Scott’s me- 
mory seemed to be hermetically sealed, suffering nothing once fairly in to 
leak out again. This was of immense service to him when be took up the 
business of authorship, as his whole multifarious stuck of facts, whether from 
books or observation, became in truth, his stock in trade, ready furnished to 
his hands. This may explain in part—though it is not less marvellous—the 
‘cause of his rapid execution of werks, often replete with rare and curious 
information. The labour, the preparation, had been already completed.— 
His whole life had been a business of preparation. When he ventured, as 
in the case of ‘ Rokeby’ and of ‘ Quentin Durward,’ on ground with which 
he had not been familiar, we see how industriously he set about new acqui- 
sitions. 

In most of the prodigies of memory which we have ever known, the over- 
| eee = of that faculty seems to have been attained at the expense of all 

e others; but in Scott the direcily opposite power of the imagination, 
the inventive power, was equally strougly developed, and at the same early 
age; fur we find him renowned for story-craft while at school. How 
many a delightful fiction, warm with the flush of ingenuotis youth, did he 
not throw away on the ears of thoughtiess childhood, which, had they been 
duly registered, might nownave amused children of alarger growth! We 
have seen Scott’s genius in its prime and its decay. e frolic graces of 
childhood are alone wanting. 

The facility with which he threw his ideas into language wasalso remark- 
ed very early. One of his first ballads, and a long one, was dashed off at 
the dinner-table. His ‘Lay’ was written at the rate of a canto a week.— 
* Waverley,’ or, rather, the last two volumes of it, cost the eveningsof a sum- 
mer mouth. Who that has ever read the account can forget the movements 
of that mysterious hand, as described by the two students from the window 
of a neighbouring attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring rapidi- 
Ne the pages destined to immortality ? Scott speaks pleasantly enough of 
this marvellous facility in a letter to his friend Morritt: ‘When once [ set 
my pen to the paper, it will walk fast enough. I am sometimes tempted to 
leave it alone, see whether it will not write as well without the assist- 
ance of my head as with it. A hopeful prospect for the reader.’ 

__ As to the time and place of composition, he appears to have been nearly 
indifferent. He entire power of abstraction, and it mattered lit- 
tle whether he were nailed to his clerk’s desk, under the drowsy eloquence 
of some long-winded barrister, or dashing his horse into the surf on Porto- 
bello sands, or retiling in a post-chaise, or amid the hum of guests in his 
overflowing halls at Abbotsford—it mattered not; the same well-adjusted 
little packet, ‘nicely corded and sealed,’ was sure to be ready, at the regu- 
lar time, for the Edinburgh mail. His own account of his composition to a 
friend, who asked when he found time for it, is striking enough. ‘Oh,’ 
said Scott, ‘I lie simmeri ng over things for an hour or so before [ get up, 
and there’s the time I am dressing to overhaul my half sleeping, half wak- 
ing projet de chapitre : and when I get the paper before me, it commonly 
runs off pretty easily. Besides, I often take a doze in the plantations, and 
while Tom marks out a dike or adrain one’s fanc may be running its ain 
riggs in some other world.’ Never did this sort of simmering produce such 
a ar bill of fare. 
he quality of the material, under such circumstances, is, in truth, the 
great miracie of the whole. The execution of so much work, as a mere 
eat of penmanship, would undoubtedly be very extraordinary, but as a mere 
scrivener’s miracle, would be hardly worth recording. It is a sort of mira- 
cle that is every day performing under our own eyes, as it were, by Messrs 
James, Bulwer, & Co., who, in all the various staples of ‘comedy, history, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral,’ &c., supply their own market, and 
ours too, with all that can be wanted. In Spain, and io Italy also, we may 
find abundance of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici, who pertorm mira- 
cles of the same sort, in verse, too, in languages whose vowel terminations 
make it very easy for the thoughts to tumble into rhyme, without any ma- 
lice prepense. Sir Stamford Raffles, in his account of Java, te!ls us of a 
a avenue of trees before his house, which in the course of a year 
shot up to the height of forty feet. But who shall compare the brief, tran- 
sitory splendours of a fungus vegetation with the mighty monarch of the 
forest, sending his roots deep into the heart of the earth, and his branches, 
amid storm add sunshine, to the heavens? And is not the latter the true 
emblem of Scott? For who can doubt that his prose creations, at least, will 
gathe * strength with time, living on through succeedii g generations, even 


» aeenieee 


Rome, shall cease to be a living language ? 


letters as our great cotemporary. ‘The beautiful dramas which he threw 


off for the 


the time, tells us that he undertook with Lupe once to eupply the theatre 
with a comedy—in verse, and in three acts, as the Spanish dramas usuall 


his partner, he rose by :wo in the morning, and at eleven had vompleted it, 
an extraordinary feat, certainly, since a 
and forty pages, of a hundred lines . Walking into the garden, he 
found his brother poet pruning an orange-tree. ‘ Well, howdo you get on,’ 
said Montalvan. ‘Very weil,’ answered Lope. ‘I rose betimes—at five , 
and after I had got through, eat my breakfast ; since which [ have written 
a letter of fifty triplets, and watered the whole of the garden, which has 
tired me a good deal.’ 

But a little arithmetic will best show the comparative fertility of Scott 
and Lope de Vega. It is so germane to the present matter, that we shall 
make no apology for transcribing here some computations from our last Ju- 
ly number ; and as few of our readers, we suspect, have the air-tight mem- 

of Sir Walter, we doubt not that enough of it has escaped them b 
this time to excuse us from equipping it with one of those ‘ cocked hats a 
walking-sticks’ with which he farbished up an old story. 

‘It is impossible to state the results of Lope de Vega’s labours in any 
form that will not powerfally strike the imagination. Thus, he has leit 
twenty-one million three hundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass 
of manuscript. He furnished the theatre, according to the statement of his 
intimate friend, Montalvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays, and four 
hundred auéos or religious dramas—all acted. He composed, according to 
his own statement, more than one hundred comedies in the almost incredi- 
ble space of twenty-four hours each; aud a comedy averaged between two 
and three thousand verses, great part of them rhymed, and interspersed 
with sonnets, and other more difficult forms of versification. He lived se- 
venty-two years; and supposing him to have employed fifty of that period 
in composition, although he filled a variety of engrossing vocations during 
that time, he must have averaged a play a week, to say nothing of twenty- 
one volumes, quarto, of miscellaneous works, including five epics, written 
in his leisure moments, and all now in print ! 

‘The only achievements we can recall in literary history bearing any re- 
semblance to, though felling far short of this, are those of our illustrious 
contemporary, Sir Walter Scott. The complete edition of his works, re 
cently advertised by Murray, with the addition of two volumes of which 
Murray has not the copyright, probably contains ninety volumes, small 
octavo. [To these should further be added a large supply of matter from 
the Edinburgh Annual Register, as well as other anonymous contributions. } 
Of these, forty-eight volumes of novels, and twenty-one of history and bi- 
ography, were produced between 1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years.— 
These would give an average of four volumes a year, or one for every three 
months during the whole of that period ; to which must be added twenty- 
one volumes of poetry and prose, previously published. The mere mechan- 
ical execution of so much work, both in his case and Lope de Vegas, would 
seem to be scarce possible in the limits assigned. Scott, too, was as vari- 
ously occupied in other ways as his Spanish rival, and probably, from the 
social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger portion of his time in no 
literary occupation at all.’ 

Of all the wonderful dramatic creations of Lope de Vega’s genius, what 
now remains? Two or three plays only keep possession of the stage, and 
few, very few, are still read with pleasure in the closet. They have never 
been collected into a uniform edition, and are now met with in scattered 
sheets only on the shelves of some mousing bookseller, or collected in mis- 
cellaneous parcels in the libraries of the curious. 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that pitiable affscta'ion 
sometimes found in men of genius, who think that the —— of that 
quality may a with regular, methodical habits of study. He was 
most economical! of time. He did not, lke Voltaire, speak of it as ‘a ter- 
rible thing that so much time should be wasted in talking.’ He was too 
little of a pedant, and far too benevolent, not to feel that there are other ob- 
jects worth living for than mere literary fame; but he grudged the waste of 
time on merely frivolous and heartless objects. ‘ As for dressing when we 
are quite alone,’ he remarked one day to Mr. Gillies, whom he had taken 
home with him to a family dinner, ‘it is out of the question. Life is not 
long enough for such fiddle-faddle.’ In the early part of his life he work- 
ed late at night, but, subsequently, from a conviction of the superior heal- 
thiness of early rising, as well as the desire to secure, at all hazards, a por- 
tion of the day for literary labour, he rose at five the year round; no small 
effort, as any one will admit who has seen the pain and difficulty which a 
regular bird of night finds in reconciling his eyes to daylight. He was scru- 

ulously exact, moreover, inthe distribution of his hours. In one of his 
fetters to his friend Terry, the player, replete, as usual, with advice that 
seems to flow equally from tbe head and the heart, he says, in reference to 
the practice of dawdling away one’s time, ‘ A habit of the mind it is which 
is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially when their time 
isnot regularly filled up, but \eft to their ownarrangement. Bot it is like 
the ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does nut destroy, the pow- 
er of manly and necessary exertion. I must love a man so well, to whom 
I offer such a word of advice, that I will not apologize for it, but expect to 
hear you are become as regular as a Dutch clock—hours, quarters, minutes, 
all marked and appropriated.’ With the same emphasis he inculcates the 
like habits on his son. If any man might dispense with them, it was — 
Scott. But be knew that without them the greatest powers of mind will 
run to waste, and water but the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are siagalar, considering, too, the 
position he occupied in the world uf letters. ‘I promise you,’ he says, in 
an epistle to an old friend, ‘ my oaks will outlast my laurels ; and | pique my 
self more on my compositions for manure than On any other compositions to 
which I was ever accessary.’-—-This may seem badinage ; but he repeated- 
ly, both in writing and conversation, places literature as a profession, below 
other intellectual professions, and especially the military. The Duke of 
Wellington, the representative of the last, seems to have drawn from him 
avery extraordinary degree of deference, which we cannot but think smacks 
a little of that strong relish for gunpowder which he avows in himself. 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of literature rested. Ast 
profession, it has too little in common with more active ones, to afford much 
geen for running a parallel. The soldier has to do witb externals ; and 

is contests and triumphs are over matter in its various forms, whether of 
man or material nature. The poet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of 
fancy lighter than air. His business is pace granbhes the other’s is ac- 
tive, and depends for its #*..*s on strong meral energy and presence of 
mind. He must, indeed, have gemus of the highest order to effect his 
own combinations, anticipate the movements of his enemy, and dart with 
eagle eye on his vulnerable point. But who shall say that this practical ge- 
nius, if we may so term it, is to rank higher in the scale than the creative 
power of the poet, the spark from the mind of divinity itself? — 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for comparison, since, 
though his theatre of action is abroad, he may be said to work with much 
the same tools as the writer. Yet how much of his success depends on 
qualities other than intellectual! ‘Action,’ said the father of eloquence, 
“action, action, are three most essential things to an orator.’ How much de- 
pends on the look, the gesture, the magical toves of voice, modulated to the 
passions he has stirred ; and how much on the contagious sympathies of the 
audience itself, which drown everything like criticism in the overwhelming 
tida of emotion! If any one would know how much, let him, after patient- 
ly standing 
‘till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage,’ 

read thesame speech in the columns of a morning newspaper, or in hnr 
well concocted report of the orator himself. The productions of the wri- 
ter are subjected to a fiercer ordeal. He has no excited sympathies of num 
bers to hurry his readers along over his blunders.° He is scanned in the 
calm silence of the closet. Every flower of fancy seems here to wither un- 
der the rude breath of criticism ; every link in the chain of argument is sub- 
jected to the tonch of prying scrutiny, and if there be the least flaw in it, 
it is sure to be detected. There is no tribunal so stern as the secret tribu- 
nal of a man’s own closet, far removed from all sympathetic impulses of hu- 
manity. Surely there is noform in which intellect can be exhibited to the 
world so completely stripped of all adventitious aids as the form of written 
composition. But, says the practical man, let us estimate things by their 
utility. ‘You talk of the poems of Homer,’ said a mathematician, ‘ bat after 
all what do they prove!’ A question which involves an answer some 
what too voluminous for the tail of an article. But if the poems of Homer 
were, as Heeren asserts, the principal bond which held the Grecian states 

together, and gave them a national feeling, they ‘‘ prove’ more than all the 
arithmeticians of Greece—and there were many cunning ones in it—ever 
proved. The results of military skill are indeed obvious. The soldier, by 

a single victory, enlarges the. imits of an empire; he may do more—he 

may achieve the liberties of a nation, or roll back the tide of barbar@n 

ready to overwhelm them. Wellington was placed in such a posi- 





tion, and nobly did he do his work ; or, rather, he was placed atthe he.d 





aed 


when the language in which they are written, like those uf Greece ahd 


The only writer deserving, in these respects, to be named with Scott, is 
Lope de Vega, who in his own day held as high a rank in the republic of 


of the capital, and whose success drove Cervatnes 


from the stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis to copy. His in- 
timate fiona Montalvan, one of the most popular and Seolihe costeans of 


y extended to between thirty 


. SS Sr) 
of such a gigantic moral and physical apparatus as enabled him to do it.— 
With his own unassisted strength, of course, he could have done nothing.— 
Butit is on his own solitary resources that the great writer is torely. And 
yet, who shall say that the triumphs of Wellington have been greater thae 
those of Scott, whose works are familiar as household words to every fire 
side in his own land, from the cast'e to the cottage ; have c oceans 
and deserts, and, with healing on their wings, found theic way to the remo- 
test regions ; have hel to form the character, until his own mind may be 
said to be invcrporated into those of bundreds of thousands of his fellow- 


: y|men? Whois there that has not, atsome time or other, felt the heaviness 
were—at a very short notice. In order to get through his half as soon as 


of his heart lightened, and his bright moments of life made still brighter by 
the anges touches of his genius? And shall we speak of his victories as 
less real, less serviceable to humanity, less truly glorious than those of the 
greatest captain of his day? The es the warrior are bounded by 
the narrow theatre of his own age ; but t of a Scott or a Shakspeare 
will be renewed with greater and ter lustre in ages yet unborn, when 
the victorious chieftain shall be forgotten, or shall live only in the song of 
the minstrel and the page of the chronicler. 

But after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious nor very philosophi- 

cal, and, to say truth, is somewhat foolish. We have been drawn into it 
by the not random, but very deliberate, and, in vur poor judgment, very 
disparaging estimate by Scott of his own vocation; and, as we bave taken 
the trouble to write it, our readers will excnse us from blotting it out,— 
There is too little ground for the respective parties to stand on for a parallel. 
As to the pedantic cui bono standard, it is impossible to tell the final issues 
of asingle act; how can we then hope to tell those of acourse of action? As 
for the honowr of differert vocgtions , there never wasatruer sentence than 
the stale oue of Pope—stale now, because it is so true— 

‘ Act well your part—there all the honour lies.” 

And it is the just boast of our own country, that in no civilized nation is the 
force of this philanthropic maxim so nobly illustrated as in ours—thanks to 
our glorious institutions. 

A great canse, probably, of Scott’s low estimate of letters was the facility 
with which he wrote. What costs us little we are apt to prize little. If 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, and gold-dust as any other, who would 
stoop to gather them? It was the prostitution cf his muse, by-the-by, for 
this same gold-dust, which brought a sharp rebnke on the poet from Lord 
Byron, in his ‘English Bards :’ 

* For this we spurn Apollo’s venal sou ;’ 

® coarse cut, and the imputation about as true as most satire, that is, not 
true atall. This was indited in his lordship’s earlier days, when he most 
chivalrously disclaimed all purpose of bartering his rhymes for gold. He 
lived long enough, however, to weigh his literary wares in the same res 
balance used by more vulgar manufacturers ; and, in truth, it would be ridi- 
culousif the produce of the brain should not bring its price in this form as 
wellas any other. There is little danger, we imagine, of fiading too much 
gold in the bow els of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of things. Ina letter to Ellis, written 
soon afier the publication of ‘The Minstrelsy,’ he observes, ‘ People may say 
this and that of the pleasure of fame, or of profit, as a motive of writing, | 
think the only pleasure is in the actual exertion and research, and I would 
no more write upon any other terms than I would huut merely to dine upon 
hare soup. At the same time, if credit and profit came anlooked for, T would 
no more quarrel with them than with the soup.’ Even this declaration was 
somewhat more magnanimous than was warranted by his subsequent con- 
dact. The truth is, he soon fouad out, especially after the Waverley vein 
had opened, that he had hit ona gold-mine. The prodigious returns he got 
gave the whole thing the aspect of aspeculation. Every new work was an 
adventure, and the proceeds naturally suggested the indulgence of the most 
extravagant schemes of expense, which, in their turn, stimulated him to fresh 
efforts, In this way the ‘ profits’ became, whatever they might have been 
once, a principal incentive to, as they were the recompense of, exertion.— 
His productions were cash articles, and were estimated by him more on the 
Hudibrastic rule of ‘ the real worth of a thing’ than by any fanciful standard 
of fame. He bowed with deference to the judgment of the booksellers, and 
trimmed his sails dexterously as the ‘aura popularis’ shifted. ‘If itis na 
weil bobbit,’ he writes to his printer, on tarning vut a less lucky novel, ‘ we'll 
bobbit again.’ His muse was of that school who seek the greatest number. 
We can hardly imagine him invoking her like Milton: 

‘ Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few.’ 
Still less can we imagine him, like the blind old bard, feeding his soul with 
visions of posthumous glory, and spinning out epics for about five pounds 
apiece. 
Pit is singular that Scott, although be set as high a money value on his pro- 
ductions as the most enthusiastic of the ‘trade ’ could have done, in a litera- 
*y. view should have held them socheap. ‘Whatever others may be,’ he 
said, ‘I have never: been a partisan #f my own poetry; aeJohn Wilkes 
declared; that, “in the height of his success, he had himself never been a 
Wilkite ’’ Considering the poet’s = map this was but an indifferent 
compliment to the taste of his age. ith all this disparagement of his own 
prodactions, however, Scott was not insensible to criticism. Se says some- 
where that, ‘if he had been conscious of a single vulnerable point in him- 
self, he would not have taken up the business of writing ;’ but, on another 
occasiun, be writes, ‘I make it a rule never to read the attacks made upon 
me;’ and Captain Hall remarks, ‘He never reads the criticisms on his 
books; this I know, from the most unquestionable authority. Praise, he 
says, gives him no pleasure, and censure annoys him.’ Madame de Graffig- 
ny says, also, of Voltaire, ‘ that he was altogether indifferent to praise, but 
the least word from his enemies drove him crazy.’ Yet both these authors 
banqueted on the sweets of panegyric as much as any who ever lived,— 
They were in the condition of an epicure whose palate has lost its relish for 
the dainty fare in which it has been so long revelling, without becoming less 
sensible to the annoyances of sharper and coarser flavours. It may atford 
some consolation to humble mediocrity, to the less fortunate votaries of 
the muse, that those who have reached the summit of Parnassus are not 
much more contented with their condition than those who are serambling 
among the bushes at the bottom of the mountain. The fact seems to be, as 
Scott himself intimates more than once, that the joy is in the chase, whether 
in the prose or the poetry of life. j 
But it is high time to terminate our lucubrations, which, however imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory, have already run to a length that must trespass on 
the patience of the reader. We rise from the perusal of these delightful 
volumes with the same sort of melancholy feeling with which we wake 
frome pleasantdream. The concluding volume, of which such ominous 
presage is given in the last sentence of the fifth, has not yet reached us ; 
but we know enough to anticipate the sad catastrophe it is to unfold of the 
drama. Inthose which we have seen, we have bebeld a successivn of in- 
teresting characters come upon the scene and pass away to their long home. 
‘Bright eyes now closed in dust, gay voices forever silenced,’ seem to haunt 
us, too, as we write. The imagination reverts to Abbotsford—the romantic 
and once brilliant Abbotsford—the magical creation of his hands. We see 
its halls radiant with the hospitality of his benevolent heart; thronged with 
pilgrims from every land, assembled to pay homage at the shrine of genius ; 
echoing to the blithe music of those festa! holydays when young and old met 
to renew the usages of the good old times. 
‘ These were its charms, but all these charms are fled.’ 


Its courts are desolate, or trodden only by the foot of the stranger. The 
stranger sits under the shadows of the trees which his hand planted. The 
spell of the enchanter is dissolved; bis wand is broken; and the mighty 
minstrel himself now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful scenes embellish - 
ed by his taste, and which his genius has made immortal. 

aren cane 


MEMOIR OF HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL 
FLORES, LATE PRESIDENT OF EQUADOR, 
GRAND OFFICER OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR OF FRANCE, G. C. OF C. III. OF SPAIN. 
BY COLONEL R. WRIGHT, FORMERLY WIS EXCELLENCY’S CHIEF 
ALDE-DE-CAMP, 

Motives, which I trust will be duly appreciated, have made me resolve 
upon writing a concise account of the various circumstances which have 
given peculiar interest to the personal history of a distinguished soldier, 
statesman, and patriot,—a man who is the pride of his own country, and de- 
serves to be regarded with admiration by all others. For many years have 
I been honoured with his friendship and confidence, and it is to me a 
source of the highest gratification that I possess both unaltered and undi- 
minished, down to the present moment. My sole object is to place his 
merits before the British public in their proper light ; and if 1 shall have 
occasion to speak of them in terms of unqualified praise, I must honestly 
déclare at the same time that nothing is more abhorrent from my mind than 
to indulge in eulogy at the expense of trath. Not one line shall proceed 
from my pen except what is sustained and sanctioned by incontrovertible 
facts. : 

General Flores, the subject of this memoir, was born in Puerto Cabello, 
State of Venezuela, in the year 1801. While yetachild, he was sent to 
the grammar school of Vincent Molina, under whose able tuition the first ru- 
diments of a sound education were implanted in his mind. Even at this 
early age he was remarkable for the power and originality of his talents, 
in addition to which his assiduity was such that he gained for himself the 





reputation of being the most diligent boy in school. 
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His father was a Euro Spaniard, and his mother, a native of Vene- 
zvela, was considered at the time to be one of the most beautifal women in 
the country. They were rather in easy than in affluent circamstances Be- 
ing in the city of Valencia* in 1813 and 114, Flores endnred at the age of 
twelve, in common with the rest of the inhabitants, the horrors of a siege 
by the Spanish forces, under the ferocious Boves of bloody memory. The 

ison of Valencia, after a most heroic defence, were starved into the ne- 
cessity of capitulating, and shocking to relate, ‘ mercilessly butchered, in 
atter violation of the terms.’ Flores,in whom the fire of patriotism had 
burst forth in his boyhood, had taken up arms as a volunieer, and owed 
his life to his extreme youtht and the zealous interference of his country- 
man, Colonel Regimo Ramos, who at that period held a commission in the 
Spanish service, : . 

A few months subsequently the young volunteer, finding himself restored 
to liberty, hastened to juin the ranks ofa small band of patriots that still re- 
mained, and a party of whom had assembled together on the plains of Ca 
sanare. He was enrolled in their body as a Cadet, and at the age of four- 
teen, served in the memorable campaigns of Apure}, at the conclusion of 
which he had attained to the command of a troop of horse in the regiment 
of Valientes, with the rank of Captain, having been wounded twice, and 
present in twenty-three actions. For his conduct in these campaigns he re- 
ceived from Wolivar the decoration of the Star of Liberators. 

In 1820, he marched to Cacuta, on the opening of the ee of Me- 
rida against the army of the Spanish General Morilio, afterwards created 
Count of Carthagena, and who had served with distinction under the illus- 
trious Duke of Wellington during the Peninsular War. So greatly did Flo- 
res surpass upon this occasion his many previous exploits before the enemy, 
that he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel for his pallantry in 
forcing the pass of the River Zama, and appointed to the Staff of the Guard 
in testimony of the high opinion formed of his military genius and qualifi- 
cations for command. 

The campaign of Coro was the nextscene in which he was destined to 
cover himself with glory. The laurels he wonin the battles of Maturin and 
Carabobo ] gave still further renown to his name, so much so that Bolivar 
did not hesitate to confer upon him the brevet rank of Colonel, at an age 
at which nothing could have entitled him to it except such undaunted bra- 
very and consummate ability as he displayed. Upon this he was appointed 
Adjutant General of the army of operations in the West. 

‘Towards the end of the year 1821 Bolivar resolved upon opening the long 
campaign of the South, § with a view to the fiberation of the vast territory 
of Quito. Anarmy was organized for the purpose, and Flores appointed to 
the command of a regiment of mounted chasseurs, which afterwards prov- 
ed the firmest support of the whole force in the sanguinary action of Bom- 
bona. Bolivar, speaking of this battle in his bulletin, says, ‘Flores would 
have made his horse fly over the precipices of the Guaytora.’ Having or- 
dered the army to fall back on the right bank of the Juanamba, be fixed up- 
on Flores to cover the retreat. In this honourable charge the young patriot 
warrior established fresh and imperishable claims to the gratitude and ad- 
miration of his countrymen. 

Two leagues from the main body, and without support, he repeatedly 
charged the enemy, and, to the astonishmentof the whole army, brought in 
the artillery and baggage without loss, Bolivar sallied from the camp to 
meet him, and seving him safe and unhurt, pressed him in his arms, and 
shed tears of joy. On the successful termination of this brilliant campaign, 
Bolivar named him Adjatant General of the army, and gave him, in the cit 
of Cuenca, his promotion as effective Colonel. Serving by the side of Bol- 
ivar in this elevated position, he had frequent opportunities of feeling con- 
sciously assured that the confidence reposed by that extraordinary man in 
his zeal, wer ee and judgment, wasanbounded The Liberator contin- 
ued to regard his friend with the same esteem and the same confidence un- 
til death put an end to his ever-memorable career. 

{n 1823 Flores was appointed to the c:viland military command of Pas- 
to,** and suffering a check was forced to retire upon Popayan. As the in- 
habitants of Pasto remained obstinate in their adberence to the cause of Fer- 
dinand ViI., it was necessary to renew the war with as little delay as pos- 
sible, »nd several General Oificers were successively appointed to command 
the division acting in that province. They all, however, failed to tranquillize 
it, and prolonged a sanguinary struggle without any favourable result. Bo- 
livar, anxious to bring the campaign to a conclusion, at length determined 





upon naming Flores to the command of the division of operations. He ac- 
ing Ay 80, investing him in the meantime with fall and ample autho- 
rity. This important command, which placed a very young bat most ex- 


perienced and able Officer at the head of a brave army, may be considered 
as the commencement of the public career of General Flores. His previ- 
ous campaigns were butso many bright harbingers of his higher and more 
brilliant destivy. 

He had but just entered the twenty-second year of his age at the period 
at which he saw himself called upon to act as Commander in Chief of an 
army that had to reduce a hostile province, in which the fiercest passions 
and prejudices were to be encountered. General Flores well knew how se- 
rious were his responsibilities ; he showed himself fully equal to the emer- 
gene He took his measures with so much skill and na that in one 

isive action (Mapachico) he put an end toa war which had been prolong- 

ed for years. He was recognized as the conqueror of Pasto, and, in con- 

ype: of his eminent services appointed Commandant General of Equa- 
or. 

While thus to all appearance the country was perfectly tranquil, Flores 
marched to Quito, when the flame of civil war again burst forth in the pro- 
vince he had just left, and again did Pasto become the theatre of outrage 
and slaughter. Placing himself at the head of two battalions he made a ra- 

i march to the scene of renewed distraction, and in a few days, on the 
eights of Sucumbio, totally defeated the royalist party after a desperately 
contested action of ten hours. In a letter of congratulation, addressed b 
Bolivar to Flores, immediately after this achievement, we find the following 
just tribute offered to the head and heart of the victor :— 

‘When I entrusted to you the arduous command of those'provinces, I well 
knew your fitness to discharge the duties of such an important post; your 
virtues and excellent heart having effected more than even I dared to hope 
for, high as you stand in my opinion.’ 

Leaving Pasto once more reduced to order, Flores returned to Quito, 
where shortly after a battalion rose against its officers with a view to dep- 
redation. The leaders of the mutiny were prisoners who had been taken 
in action from the Spaniards and volunteered into the corps. The Command- 
ant General rode into the square where the revolted battalion had formed, 
and though some musket shots were fired at him, he succeeded for the mo- 
ment in bringing them to their duty. They, however, broke out again a 
few hours afterwards, when Flores, with acomparatively small force, charg- 
ed them in the streets of the city and made most of them prisoners. The 


* The city of Valencia is situate about a day’s journey from Caraccas.— 
It was one of the last bulwarks which surrendered to the Spaniards when 


any re occupied the whole country after the first declaration of indepen- 
ce, 


t He was but thirteen, and had already bled for the cause of his country. 


He received a lance wound at the battle of Cojedes, and a musket shot at 
San Fernando. ; 


t The department of Apure, so called from a river of that name running 
through the country, which is a vast plain in the southern part of Venezuela. 
On these plains a remnant of patriots maintained war against the whole pow- 


er of Spain in Venezuela, during which deeds of heroism were performed 
which would appear fabulous. 


il The plain of Carabobo is at a short distance from Valencia. The force 
of both armies in the field amounted to about 16,000 men. The fate of Ve- 
nezuela was considered staked upon the issue of this battle. The British 
Legion, commanded by Colonel Thomas Ferrier, fought with distinguished 
bravery. Ferrier and a great number of Officers were killed. The grena- 
dier company fell to a man, and after the battle were seen lying dead in a 
line on the ground they vecupied. The legion received from Bolivar the 
decoration of the Order of Liberators, and the name of the Regiment of Ca- 
rabebo On the eve of the battle, Bolivar rode up in front of the legion 
and addressed them in the following words :— 

‘ Brave Britons, you who have carried the standards of liberty to the four 
quarters of the world, and have now come to the aid of a people, poor, but 
grateful, to-morrow shall behold you conquerots in Carabobo.’ he Span- 
lards were totally routed. 


§ The independent army marched from north to south over a distance of 
above six hundred leagues, traversing on their route deserts, forests, rivers 
and mountains, enduring great hardships without a marmur. Victory crown- 
ed their efforts, and rewarded their toils—not without much bloodshed, es- 
pecially at Bombona. ' 


4 At that period of the year the country was one morass—a handful of men 
posted on the heights which flank the high road, could destroy the best 
troops. Bolivar attempted to send a reinforcement to Flores, but without 
success. In fact, he was regarded as lost. ; 

** Two causes combine to render the war in Pasto memorable in the an- 
mals of Columbian independence. The first was the rare and enthusiastic 
adherence of its hardy and warlike inhabitants to the cause of Ferdinand 
Vil. lhe second, the nature of the territory, which is rugged and moun- 
tainous, affording great advantages against an assailant. Pasto is defended 
On the north by the river [uanambu, and on the south by the rapid torrent 
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people were loud in their acclamations upon the occasion, and sent forward 
an address to the Government at Bogota -—_ laudatory of the cool and 
gallant bearing of the Commandant- , who had saved the city from 
pillage, and its inhabitants from outrage. The Government, as a rage oa 
proof of its marked appreciation of his conduct, promoted him to the ran 

of General of oe 

Not mary mouths elapsed before a new and vast field of peril and glory 
was opened to a brave soldier who was so admirably qualified to display 
himself in it to advantage. The greater of the victorious army of Ayu- 
cucho revolted* in Lima against Bolivar (January, 1827) end rushed on 
against the southern provinces of Columbia, after deposing or banishing the 
existing authorities, and augmenting their ranks on the line of march, like 
an irresistible torrent that carries everything along with it in its course.— 
General Flores, though having at the time not more than two hundred in- 
fanury and eighty horse, still did not hesitate a moment to encounter the in- 
vaders, being firmly determined to arrest their progress, although his reso- 
lution was deemed by them nothing less than temerity ind madness. As 
this brief sketch of his splendid career will not admit of minate details or 
descriptions, let it suffice to say that after having treated with disdain the 
threats of the insurgent host opposed to him, and after various military ope- 
rations, he effected the total overthrow of the insurrectio force, and the 
restoration of tranquillity, while the province of Guayaquil, of which the 
revolters had possessed themselves, was ultimately re-occupied. 

While engaged in this most arduous and important duty, General Flores 
performed a feat which deserves immortal record. t Incredible as it may 
appear, he charged in person at the head of seventeen Chasseurs, a hody of 
five hundred horse of the enemy, commanded by the Peruvian General La- 
mar, and completely routed them. The enthusiastic exultationof Bolivar 
knew no bounds on hearing of the rapid and unhoped-for success of his he- 
roic friead. Indeed he designated that campaign as the “ heroic epoch of 
Flores.” But the Liberator was far from foreseeing that new laurels were 
still blooming for a brow already graced with so mauy fresh wreaths. 

At the commencement of 1828, when the interval of one year had scarce- 
ly expired, Peru declared war against Columbia.{ Flores was named Com- 
maader-in-Chief of the Columbian forces destined for the campaign, and 
much previous experience confirming the confidence implicitly re in 
him by Bolivar, he was invested with unlimited faculties throughout the 
whole territory, extending from the river Macara to the central cordillera of 
the Andes, north of Popayan. Flores hastened the organization of his ar- 
my, but the line of communication with Bogotabeing cut off, in consequence 
of renewed disturbances in Pasto, he found himsel a ae of the troops 
and resources which were ready to be sent him from that quarter. Hence 
he was compelled to maintain his ground by his own efforts ; nay, more, to 
contend agamst the whole strength of Peru, whose army had already en- 
tered the territory, and taken possession of the provinces of Loxaand Guy- 
aquil. In this dilemma he showed himself as usual, an able and provident 
chief. His first endeavour was to re-establish the line of communication, 
and for that purpose he despatched a column to Guaytara, one hundred and 
fifty leagues to the rear of his head-quarters, which he had fixed in Cuenca. 
The approach of the hostile army obliged him to concentrate his whole 
force and risk a decided battle, though no retreat was open tohim. In Jan- 
uary, 1829, the two armies met on the memorable plains of Tarqui || ; and af- 
ter a sanguiuary conflict, the Peruvians, nine thousand strong, sustained a 
total defeat by twelve hundred men, the only force brought into action.— 
The trophies of this battle are perhaps the greatest ever gained in South 
America, and the capitulation of the vanquished army the most honourable 
to the victor. Flores’ horse was killed under him by two musket shots, and 
his uniform pierced with balls in several places. Bolivar addressed an au- 
a = letter to him from Cumbal, in which he expresses himself as fol- 
ows :— 

‘ Millions of thanks, my dear Flores, for this immense service to the coun- 
try and the glory of Columbia. I owe you much; infinitely more than | 
can express: your services are without price and cannot be duly recom- 
pensed, bat it was my duty to manifest to you the gratitude of Columbia. I[ 
wished to have sent you the commission of Lieutenant General, but was 
prevented by the insecurity of the road: Tarqui gave you the rank, and that 
is of more value. A thousand congratulations, my dear Flores, from your 
affectionate Bolivar ’ 

The Liberator arrived shortly afterwards at Quito, and in another letter to 
Flores he says, writing from that city :— 

‘You have taken your place among the immortal, and should not perish. 
Tam fall of gratitade to you; your services are unequalled. Every one is 
filled with admiration of you, Sat mine surpasses that of any one else.’ 

And, again, he continues :— 

* Although I were to speak ever so much of you, I could never say enough 
Proposing your health the day before yesterday, I said I felt ashamed to eu: 
logize you, considering you as myself. Notwithstanding this I called 
angel avd yuung hero, and other more substantial expressions, though less 
eloquent.’ 


pursue in the government of the new state, of which at the age of twenty- 
poe thane e oo ie eas —- id oe elevated sta- 
in the year , he maintaiv i iti independence of 
the country, not without considerable diffloulty and danger. A military ins 
surrection took place throughout the republic, and a dictatorship* was pro- 
claimed. 
Flores, at the head of a few chiefs and officers, with tw soldiers who 
remained faithful so him, lost not a moment in facing the pone Never was 
this brave aud energetic soldier surrounded by more imminent perils than 
on this critical om peere and never did he extricate mae — ee with 
more honour glory. Acting with consummate ability in his military, 
and = pradence and judgment in his civil pee camapetnd a 
revolters to acknowledge his authority and respect the laws. The men he 
had thus to coerce and persuade into submission were the conquerors of 
peer on and Tarqui; the several institutions of the country were 

, and tranquillity restored. 

Towards close of 1833 a fresh revolution broke out in Gaayaquil, and 
the city was fortified in the strongest manner. The revolters had 
sion of the river, together with a squadron, consisting of the frigate éolum- 
bia, sixty-four gans, five schooners, and a number of gun-boats. Despite of 
all this, General Flores, with the rapidity of lightning, assaulted the city, 
crossing the morass (fl Salado) through which his troops waded breast deep 
while burning with impatience for victory, and intent only on securing it. 
Nothing resist so hold and daring an attack. Nothing was more un- 
expected, as in fact it was thought quite impossible to effect an entrance 
on that side. 

The roe Lp amy and decision he displayed upon this occasion 

must be considered as in all respects characteristic of the man. With al- 
most insuperable difficulties to encounter, a force superior in number in 
Hr em the line of access by the river cut off, the revolution oa 
by delay, and the rebel force augmenting its numbers daily, while that of 
Flores was thinned to a skeleton by fever and the severity of the season, no- 
thing bat his indomitable spirit and contempt of danger could have ensured 
hima victory. After aseries of sanguinary conflicts and great slaughter on 
both sides, he reduced the squadron to submission, and the pro 
vince to tranquillity. Scarcely had he perfortned this memorable services 
when he marched to the neighbouring province of Manabi, and destroyed 
the rebel force which had assembled in that quarter. i 
The next sphere of action to which General Ficres directed his attention 
was Palo o, where, after a brief campaign, he put to flight the army of 
Quito, and follo.ved up the pursuit across the Andes to the foot of Chimbo- 
razo, where the rebels rallied, and prepared for battle in the plain of Mima- 
rica, displaying a force ef 3500 men. Flores could hardly bring 800 into the 
field, yet with so great a disparity of numbers he did not hesitate to give 
battle. In the meantime, equally prudent as brave, he did not think it ad- 
visable, with a force so inferior to that op to him, to risk the issue of 
the conflict in a fight with musketshot. One gallant charge with the bayo- 
net settled the whole affair, and uvbtained for him a decisive victory. e 
entered Quito in triumph, and issued a proclamation pardoning all offen- 
ders. 
Having seen the country tranquil from one end to the other, without a 
single enemy to encounter, the President of the Equador retired from his 
high office into private life, lending his influence in support of the Govern- 
ment, and finding repose and happiness in the cultivation of letters, his pre- 
vailing passion. This noble —s of public virtue excited unuffected ad- 
miration in the neighbouring republics, and touched the better feelings of the 
Equadorians, whose deputies in Congress voted him the title of First Citizen 
of the Republic and General-in-Chief ofits army. 

While paying his court to the muses, at his country-seat on the borders of 
the Guayaquil, Flores was suddenly interrupted in his favourite pursuit on 
finding that the interior of the state was again disturbed. Collecting imme- 
diately a few troops at his own expense, he hastened to support the Govern- 
ment; but learning on the road that the revolt had been crushed, he return- 
ed once more to his peaceful retreat and beloved studies During this tran- 
quil period of his lite (and I have often heard him say it was the happiest, ) 
his poetical compositions were published, and all the principal writers of 
South America were enthusiastic in their eulogies of them; while he thus 
had the gratification of intermingling the ivy and myrtle of the bard and man 
of letters with the blooming laurel of the hero. 

After four years of retirement, General Flores enjoying the highest degree 
of popularity, was again elected to the Presidency. This was in the year 
1839. While occupied with the internal affairs of the republic, he learned 
that the friars of the province of Pasto,in the neighbouring state of New 
Granada, had created a disturbance in that quarter, invoking the name of 
religion in aid of their designs. This disturbance soon assumed a political 
aspect, and threatened the overthrow of the Government of that country. 

Flores at once decided wpon supporting the constituted authorities of New 
Granada, and asserting the conservative principle of is prs 4 and order. 
He therefore marched at the head of his troops, and participated in the 





The war with Peru appeared to be at an end when the unexpected intel- 
ligence arrived that the Peruvians had refused to evacuate Guayaquil, though 
bound to do so by the termsof the capitulation. The pretext for refusal 
was, that the pillar ordered to be erected on the field ot battle ia comme- 
moration of the victory was humiliating and ignominious to them. Fired 
with indignation at such conduct, Bolivar wrote to Flores directing him to 
march again upon Guayaquil with all the forces he could muster. The lat- 
ter acted promptly upon his orders, and opened a fresh campaign at a period 
when nearly the whole of that province was inundated, as it is aunually 
daring the rainy seasons. After various encounters more or less important, 
he concentrated his forces in Bava, where Bulivar afterwards joined him, 
taking the chief command and confiding to Flores the direction of the ope- 


Y| rations. Flores, at the head of the vanguard, attacked and took possession 


of the town of San Borondon, and advanced withvut halting to Buijo, an es- 
tateabout six miles distantfrom Guayaquil. The Peruvians soon submitted, 
aud a definitive treaty of peace and amity was agreed upon and concluded. 
Bolivar then rote: 7 to Bogota, and left Flores with the civil and military 
command of sovth Columbia. 

When Venezuela separated from Columbia§ and Bolivar ceased to direct 
the government of that nation, Flores founded the republic of Equador, and 
solicited the sanction of the Liberator upon that occasion. Bolivar replied, 
thanking him for his fidelity, and counselling him as to the course he was to 





* The revolt of that division was promoted by persons of influence, 
whose names may be revealed by history. In order to give a colour to the 
rebellion, they affected to believe, and sedulous!y disseminated the report, 
that Bolivar was forming a plan for the overthrow of the republican form 
of government. 

+ Flores made a rapid march from the cordillera down to the province of 
Guayaquil, and being at once convinced he could not check the progress of 
the enemy by any ordinary means, he resolved upon trying what daring 
might effect. This determination will explain his reason for attacking such 
a superior force with seventeen lancers. In this bold coupde mais his men 
killed forty of the enemy, and made sixty prisoners of a sqaadron of Huz- 
zars which had greatly distinguished itself at the battle of Ayucucho, in 
1824. 

t This war originated in the refusal of Peru to restore to Columbia her 
provinces of Jaen and Maynas, although bound to do so by treaty, or to set- 
tle the debt due to the latter for expenses incurred by the Columbian aux- 
iliary army, which liberated Peru from the dominion of Spain. A further 
cause of the war between the two countries, was the just resentment of 
Bolivar and the Colambians for the open part taken by the existing Gov- 
ernment of Peru in the revolt of the Columbian division stationed at Lima, 
January 1827. 

| The illustrious General Sucre, Grand Marshal of Ayucucho, was also 
present at the battle of Tarqui. General Sucre had retired from service, 
and had declined the command offered him by Bolivar, but he no sooner 
heard that a Peruvian army had invaded Columbia, than he hastened to the 
head-quarters of Flores, and demanded the command of the reserve divis- 
ion. Flores, alive to the nobleness of such condact, woald have exceeded 
the Grand Marshal in generosity, and although holding his command direct 
from the Government, he offered Sucre the Command-in-chief as his senior 
Officer. This Sucre refused to accept; and it was finally arranged that 
Flores should give battle, und report to Sucre, as the medium between him 
and the Government. The standards taken from tne enemy were sent to 
Bolivar, then President of Columbia, who presented them to Flores as ‘the 
hero of the campaign.’ 

§ After Venezuela became an independent state, and Bolivar had resigned 
the chief authority, the principal inhabitants of Equador represented to Geo. 
Flores that it was the unanimous wish of the people to follow the same 
course that Venezuela had taken, telling him plainly, that if he opposed the 
public will, he would appear as an oppressor, without any legitimate au- 
thority, the unity of Columbia being broken by the separation of Venezuela 


and the retirement of Bolivar; that if, on the other hand, he allowed the 
people the free exercise of their rights, and lent his countenance and support 
to their cause, he would deserve and ever retain the gratitade of a nation of 
whose independence he should become the founder. Flores, having in con- 
sequence soanded the public mind, and being convinced that it was unani- 
mous for separate independence, hesitated no lenger in giving his consent, 


and having done so, he maintained with firmness the independence of the 





f the Guaytara. It was the Thermopyle of Columbia during the war. 


tiiumph of Huilquibama, still continuing to act against the rebels down to 
the conclusion of the war. The army of New Granada presented the Gene- 
rel with asword of honour, and the Congress voted bim their thanks. During 
his Presidency, he kept the country at peace, and introduced some benefi- 
cial reforms. The National Convention, which was convoked in 1843, re- 
elected him to the Presidency without a single dissentient voice. Thus 
wm for the third time at the head of the executive by the unanimous suf- 
e of the people, he devoted his best exertions and energies to the materia 
and intellectual advancement of the country, and the establishment of na- 
tional credit, The most happy results might have been expected from his 
measures had time been allowed for bringing them to maturity—time, 
which is essential to the successful issue of all haman combinations. But 
Guayaquil once more became the scene of another sudden revolution, which 
commenced with a battalion of ¢he garrison, and quickly spread to the 
neighbouring towns. In vain had Flores recourse to conciliatory measures, 
oud being twice attacked by a strong revolutionary force, he defeated his 
assailants on both occasions, causing them to sustain immense loss. But, 
whether, influenced by the counsel of his friends, he sought to avoid the 
continuance of a disastrous civil war, or was actuated by some secret motive 
known only to himself, he re-established peace by a public treaty with the 
provisional authorities of Guayaquil, and indulged his long-cherished des? - 
of a visit to ae intending to return in two years. 

Having limited myself to an outline of his ea career, I purposely omit 
in this brief sketch any direct mention of these high personal qualities by 
which he is so eminently distinguished, and for which he is so greatly belov- 
ed in private life. Even his enemies have been compelled to acknowledge 
them, for truth must eventually triamph over prejudice ; and if proof were 
wanting of the noble, generous, and humane spirit by which all his actions 
have been invariably governed, it would be found in his parting any coe 
tion to his fellow citizens, where he says, on taking leave of them, last June, 
that he ‘ had never usurped the public authority, nor stained with one or 
of blood the political scaffold, during the three constitutional periods of his 
Presidency ; and that he was never conquered in the field during the last 
twenty years of his life.’ To these memorable words of the patriot bimeelf, 
let me, in conclusion, add one most a fact, which speaks volumes for 
his purity and disinterestedness. Disdaining to enrich himself at the public 
expense, he showed an utter contempt for money where his honour was 
concerned. He had not asingle penny in his possession when he resolved 
upon leaving the Equador for Europe, and his enemies, well aware of his 
honourable poverty, generously supplied him with the means necestary for 
defraying all his expenses until his return. Such is the man to whose _ 
lic virtues and services this humble tribute is offered, with feelings o the 
most profound respect and sincere regard.— United Service Magazine. 


a 
THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE COUNT DE 
GUICHE. 
From Fraser's Magazine.— Concluded. 


As it was mid-Lent when the queen-mothers again met, it was decided 
that the marriage of Monsieur sbould take place without any state at the 
Palais Royal, in the private chapel of the Queen of England, and in the 
presence of the royal family only and the persons of the suite. The Comte 
de Guiche, the selected friend of the bridegroom, was necessarily present : 
and there, for the first time since her return to France, he againsaw Hen- 
rietta-Maria. It was a striking metamorphosis. Nature had produced as 
great a change in her person as national politics had wrought in her position. 
She had become, as it bythe touch of some necromantic wand, at once a 
lovely woman and apn important personage. Could this indeed be the little. 
timid, insignificant girl, whom ouly one short year before Louis XIV. had 
made the target of his wit and the object of his discourtesy? De Guiche 
stood close beside his royal friead at the altar ; but, amid all the magnifi- 
cence around him, he saw only the radiant woman who was about to plight 





her faith to the king’s brother. And traly no mother’s hand had ever decked 
a fairer maiden for her bridal. Tall, slight, and graceful asa river willow, 

* General Luis Urdaneta, who headed the insurrection, proclaimed a dic- 
tatorship under Bolivar, who was at that time in retirement. He thought to 
render the insurrection popular by calling to his aid a name so influential. 


Bolivar however wrote to Flores, declaring he never again would take com- 
mand, and reiterating his affectionate senuments towards him. 





state against every atteupt to destroy it 

















the princess wore upon her forehead a coronet ot white roses mingled with 
diamond stars, half shaded by a transparent veil which floated around her 
pure young face and above her luxuriant hair, like the gossamers which the 
sunshine weaves amid the long grass, and the dew powders over with its 
silver dust. Her small and delicate hand was ungloved, and looked fairer 
than the satia upon which it rested. One huge brilliant sparkled upon the 
fore-finger; it was the parting gift of her voyal brother, her eye sought it 
at intervals, as if to invoke his presence during the solemnity. De Guiche 
was dazzled! As he at length partially recovered his seli-possession, he 


lanced from the bride to the , and a band seemed knotted about 
is heart. Doubts of her i of the power of the prince to gain 
and to e to himself such a 


as that of Henrietta, grew darkly up- 
on him. He ome of the half-maniac despair of the Duke of Bucking. 
ham, of his own affectionless home ; and when the bridal y was passing 
from the chapel to the banquet, be pleaded sharp and n indisposition ; 
a qrung at once inte his saddle, was very svon far beyond the gates of 


aris. 

Established at the Tuileries, Madame soon perceived that the king desert- 
ed the card-tables of the queen to assist at the balls, the comedies, and the 
concerts with which she soon converted her separate court into a French 
C= Henrietta-Maria had much to forget, much to forgive; and, per- 

a little torevenge. True to the nobleness of her nature, she swooped 
upon the proudest quarry She made herself and her immediate circle ne- 
cessary to the + osama tah Louis. Nota coquetry was spared ; not an exer- 
tion did she spare to become all and everything, which the wife of a 
great mo.arch must be, should she not be prepared to dwindle into a mere 

0 . She often dwelt upon the unguarded words of Louis during her 
girlhood ; her woman-heart had hoarded them as misers hoard their gold, 
and fiends their hate. She had vowed that they should be unsaid ; and the 
recollection of that vow nerved her occasionally over-taxed strength 
to newer and more efficient efforts. This spirit-war was, however, internal 
only ; not a cloud obscured the lustre of her brow, or dimmed the bright- 
ness of her eyes. She well knew that when she had accepted the hand of 
Monsieur, she had been sought in marriage by an European sovereign ; 
and had she been asked why she had selected the French prince, and thus 
sacrificed a crown, she would have replied that she preferred the pleasures 
of the court of France to the honour of reigning over a great people; and 
she would, moreover, have believed herself to be sincere when she said it ; 
but this was not all. Henrietta lived in the hope of vengeance agaiast 
Louis ; she felt her power to inflis:t it, and she sacrificed her ambition to her 
‘woman-pride. 

She awaited not long the accomplishment of her hopes. The frivolous 
and selfish Louis, whom the graver tastes of the queen deprived of his much 
loved opportanities of personal display, found them all provided without ef- 
fort on his part in the circle of his fair sister-in-law; and from profiting by 
her taste for elegance and splendour, he began to slight both when they no 
longer emanated from herself. In short, the restless, egotistical, and ill- 
| sees monarch—the plaster king, all paint and glitter without, and all 

ollowness within—conceived a violent passion for his brother's wife.— 
Henrietta was revenged! To every fete which she gave, the royal trifler 
at the Tuileries replied by another at Fontainbleau. In vain did the queen- 
mother expostulate ; in vain did she represent the inconveniences of his 
continually placing Madame en evidence before the whole court, aud thus 
engrossing the thoughts and cares which should have been devoted to the 
prince ; and equally in vain did she represent the painful jealousy of the 
queen, who wept bitterly over his neglect. Louis only asserted the perfect 
innocence of the intimacy between himself and his sister, and declared his 
resolution to persist in the same line of couduct. Court-ladies, supposed to 
second the views of the queen-mother, and to throw obstacles in his way, 
were abruptly dismissed. Constrained absence produced no effect: and it 
was only by attracting the attention of the king to Mademoiselle de Ja Val- 
liere, and assuring him that she loved him distractedly, that the anxious 
= +f Austria was enabled to wean him in some degree from the society 
o me, 


De Guiche looked on in anguish. He could not conceal from himself that 
he cherished the most violent passion for Madame ; and he was indignant 
that sh» should thus lavish her attractions upon a man who had openly avow- 
ed his distaste of her persun, and his contempt for her mind, King of France 
though he was. Nay, the more closely he observed, the more fully he be- 
came convinced that, in her eagerness to revenge her slighted beauty, Hen- 
aietta had gradually become the victim of her own machinations; and that 
it was only when the novelty of her society had in some degree fallen off, 
and the libertine monarch had become fascinated by the timid and devoted 
affection of La Valliere, that she had discovered a error. In vain did 
she put forth all her powers to please ; she was no longer essential to the 
selfish vanity of Lonis ; and there was an obvious affectation in the gallantry 
with which he still approached her, which was as gall and wormwood to 
her proud spirit. 

It was precisely at this period that Louis, young, handsome, and vain, and 
conscious that he was the most tem dancer in his dominions, conceived 
one of those puerile and unroyal caprices which made a portion of his reign 
little better than a splendid harlequinade. This new extravaganza was a 
court pastoral, in which he was himself to figure as the goddess Ceres, muffled 
in a Greek tunic, aad crowned with a garland of wheat-ears, in the ballet of 
the Seasons. 

The poet-laureate, Benserade, composed some absurd and egotistical 
po: pean which were to be declaimed by the high and nighty monarch him- 
self; and soon all the court were busied in practisin with a posture-master, 
and in giving private audience to milliners and tailors. De Guiche could 
have desired Pareng mars auspicious. Even kings are not secure from ti- 
dicule; and having declined to accept any character more prominent than 
that of a simple vine-cutter in the suite of Monsieur, who was to fill the réle 
of Autumn, the count had both time and opportunity to watch the move- 
ments of the principal personages of the piece. 

On the day of representation, all that was brilliant in the French capital 
was collected at Fontainebleau ; and among the other guests was the Count 
de Tot, the newly-arrived minister from Sweden. De Guiche seized an op- 
portunity to compliment Madame, who personated Diana, upon the gor- 
geousness and grace of her costume. 

‘1 may retort the eulogy,’ said Hearietta, gaily ; ‘so far as re taste, 
your own dress, simple though it be, is both graceful and becoming. What 
think you of the king’s toilette ?’ 

‘ My respect keeps me silent, Madam.’ 

‘Iam answered,’ said Henrietta, laughingly. 

‘The new ambassador can never be sufficiently grateful,’ pursued De 
Guiche, skilfully following up his advantage ; ‘he came here in dread of 
certain hostilities, and instead of a sword, his majesty offers him a wheat- 
on i instead of a coat of mail, a tinselled petticoat: nothing can be less 

reatening.’ 

‘ Not a word more!’ said Madame, with a sudden assumption of dignity, 
which failed to conceal her amusement ; ‘should you be overheard, you will 
only wreck your own fortunes !’ 

‘I am indifferent to such an issue.’ 

‘ You, M. de Guiche!” exclaimed the young princess, in unfeigned sur- 
prise. ‘1 have always heard you cited as a model of ambition !’ 

‘I deserve the accusation ; although those who bave thus described me to’ 
iad Sore highness have altogether mistaken the point to which my ambi- 

n 8. 


* And that is , 

‘For to-day the perfect self-gratulation of the king. May no untoward 
accident rob him of one opportunity of display; aud then —— should the 
preference of your royal highness resist the effect of this burlesque masque- 
rade, J shall feel that it must be eternal, and shall only care to shape my fv- 
ture fate accordingly.’ 

‘M. de Guiche!’ remonstrated the princess, attempting to look dis- 
pleased. 

‘ Madam,’ res ndegrthe undaunted courtier, ‘1 shall find my pardon in 
your own convictions a. SA os 

‘ It is singular,’ said” lancing furtively about her, ‘ how my 
ladies have dispersed, and here is the clasp of my sandal displaced just us I 
am aboat to ap en scene !" 

_ De Guiche rapidly drew off his gloves, and then remained standing by her 
side. The princess looked towards him playfully, and the count bent his 
knee. In the next instant the diminutive foot of the princess rested upon it, 
and the jewelled clasp was adjusted. 

* M. de Guiche, I thant you!’ said she witha charming smile. 

‘ Ah, Madam, you once uttered those same words to me when you were 
not our own!” 

‘I have not a it,’ said Henrietta ; and, for a moment, her eyes fell, 
and her lip trembled, as she looked back upon the past, ‘and I shall never 
forget it !’ 

‘Then may my ambition one day be satisfied !’ whispered the count, as 
he raised eer hand to his lips. , - 

Madame had no opportunity of reply, for at that moment she was summon- 
ed ; but she moved towards the stage without once turning her head towards 
her audacious esquire. 





SCENE THE THIRD. 


The interview just described had, as Henrietta but too justly apprehend- 
ed, not been unobserved. Ere the same hour on the following day the 


@meen -mother and Monsieur had prevailed upon the king to exile De Guiche 
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from the court. Louis consented willingly ; for the count, in order to mis- 
lead the envious, had affected to put himself forward as the rival of the 
monarch in the good of Mademoiselle de la Valliere ; while Monsieur 
did not attempt to conceal his jealousy, nor Anne of Austria her indignation. 
The anger of Madame knew no bounds when, on remarking to Louis the 
absence of the gay-hearted courtier, he informed her, half-tauntingly and 
half in confidence. ef the reason of his disappearance. 

‘ Surely,’ she said, bitterly, ‘ your majesty might have spared such an in- 
justice! Is it not well known to all the court that M. de Guiche was ab- 
sorbed by Mademoiselle de la Valliére ?’ . 

The king rose from the sofa at Ler siae. 

* M. de Guiche is acoxcomb, Madam, who requires discipline! The less 
the cause of such a madman is advocated, the more brief will be, in all pro- 
bability, the period of his exile. Both he and the Princess of Monaco as- 
sume too much, and forget that are not living in a republic,’ 

* Cette pauvre princesse !’ said Madame, warmly, who as she dared not 
uphold the cause of her brother, was resolved to mete that of the sister ; 
‘so gay and happy in her bridehood, and so well disposed to see every 
thing en beau, hasshe, too, fallen under the ban of her majesty?’ Has she, 
too, excited the jealousy of some court dame ?’ 

Louis was evidently vexed. 

* Madame de Monaco has escaped as yet,’ he said, coldly; ‘ but she must 
be careful in future how she panders to the libertinism of her Drother.— 
You, Madame, es her friend,’ he added, pointedly, ‘ would be doing her a 
service by hinting this, if you are interested in her welfare. Monsieur has, 
as he believes, serious cause to mistrust her in this particular; but absolve 
me, I pray you, from all suspicion of discourtesy in addressing this remark 
to you.’ 

Nay, sir,’ proudly answered Henrietta, ‘I can accept no reproach where 
I have committed no indiscretion. Madame de Monaco has, at various pe- 
riods, visited me, attended by M. de Guiche, but I have yet to learn in what 
manner those visits compromised either the princess or myself. Have I 
been wrong in supposing that I was free to receive my personal friends in 
my own apartments ?’ 

Louis was palpably embarrassed. 

‘You have construed my words too broadly,’ he said, in a conciliatory 
tone; ‘my brother blames De Guiche, not yourself. The young man is im- 
petuous and;willul, he presumes too much upon our boyish friendship ; he 
affects a frankness of manner and irony of speech difficult of toleration. Of 
this I have become conscious more than once, and [ cannot but admit that 
my mother has done him good service in soliciting his temporary exile. — 
In short, he did not sufficiently conceal the happiness which he experienced 
in loving you, as all must do who are admitted to _ a 

‘It is, at all events, a love brief enough in its duration,’ said Henrietta, 
sarcastically ; ‘and it would have been more seemly to let it expire of it- 
re than to have subjected me to suspicions at once degrading and unjusti- 

able.’ 

‘ His presence was a perpetual torture to my brother.’ 

The princess smiled. 

‘Monsieur has become suddenly susceptible under the teaching of the 
queen-mother; the regularity of his own life should, however, be his best 
guarantee for the dignity of mine.’ 

The king looked down upon ber inquiringly ; but the indignation of a 
suspected and innocent woman gave Henrietta strength to meet his earnest 
gaze without discomposure. Nay, unfortunately, it did more. . She had 
told De Guiche that she should never forget the occasion upon which she 
had first offered to him her timid acknowledgment; and she made no idle 
pledge. Writhing as she was at this moment under a sense of wrong, her 
thoughts recurred instinctively to the events by which her opening lite had 
been embittered, and the feariess chivalry which had stood between herself 
and her persecutors. 


How ably had the queen-mother and her sons seconded the passion of De 
Guiche! As his place of exile had not been specified, the count profited by 
the omission to establish himself in a retired quarter of Paris, where no 
movement could take place at court without his immediate cognisance.— 
Three of his friends were entrusted with his secret; but he had a more 
rt f spy than all these in Mademoiselle de Montalais, the confidential 
maid of honour to Madame. ‘This lady, whose inexhaustible spirits seldom 
failed to overcome the occasional melancholy of Henrietta, was the devoted 
friend of De Guiche; and being naturally excitable and romantic, she was 
the very person to enter into all his projects, however extravagant they 
might appear to others. Free from all passion herself, and careless of in- 
spiring one, De Montalais was never weary of forwarding that of others. 
Perhaps no worse confidant could have been placed about the person of a 
young, enthusiastic, and beautiful woman ; for the wrong-headed girl loved 
intrigue for its very difficulties, without giving one care or thought to the 
result of its possible success. Courageous and persevering, she disregard- 
ed her own safety, when it might become compromised by her plans; and 
accordingly her devotion to her royal mistress was repaid by the most un- 
bounded affection and the most undoubting trust. 

Too clear-sighted not to have perceived at once the mortification of the 
princess at the off-falling of the king’s homage, well-informed also of the 

rpetual intrigues of Monsieur, no wiser project occurred to the toiling 

rain of De Montalais than that of furthering the suit and fostering the pas- 
sion of De Guiche for Henrietta. She had now to learn that the depth of 
feeling for which the beautiful Englishwoman was so remarkable, was nev- 
ertheless chequered by a coquetry which, although harmless, was insatia- 
ble ; and that justly incensed by the sudden coldness of the king, and in- 
dignant at the means employed to separate her from her private friends, she 
was sufficiently the woman to derive pleasure from an opportunity of prov- 
ing to Louis, to the court, and to herself, that she was attractive enough to 
captivate the handsomest, the wittiest, and the most popular man in France. 
Nor did the speculations of Mademoiselle de Montalais confine themselves 
to this vision of mere gratified vanity. She knew the court, and the court 
beauties by heart, from Anne of Austria to the most insignificant femme-de- 
chambre; and the chapter was assuredly one not of igh morality. The 
grandes dames had ‘fallen’ only to soar the higher. Vice, at the Court of 
Louis XIV., was at a premium, provided it only clothed itself with discre- 
tion, and wore a mask above its rouge ; and such being the case, the fille 
@honneur could discover no possible reason why her own handsome and 
high-born mistress should not also be induced to follow in their footsteps, 
and to revenge all her indignities by indulging her own caprice. 

Such was the disposition of affairs in the establishment of Madame, when, 
on one occasion, Mademoiselle entreated permission of the princess to read 
to her a portion of the letter which she had that morning received from the 
Count de Guiche. The curiosity of Henrietta was piqued. What could 
he have to impart to De Montalais? What could induce him to hold a cor- 
respondence with one of the ladies of her household? The desired per- 
mission was at once yielded ; and she was rewarded by hearing the events 
of the day detailed in a strain of playful and witty eloquence which lent a 
charm to every circumstance. Occasionally a graver subject was handled 
with tact and judgment; and the princess had become absorbed in the 
pleasure of listening to the epistle which had thas been partially confided 
to her, when Mademoiselle de Montalais suddenly paused, displayed con- 
— embarrassment, and, finally, proceeded to refold the interesting 

etter. 


‘Why not conclude, De Montalais?’ asked the princess. 

‘T dare not, Madam.’ 

‘Dare not! and wherefore ?’ 

‘The remainder of the sheet is occupied by praises of your royal high- 
ness. 1 must not betray my friend.’ 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed Henrietta, playfully, while her heart beat quick and 
her eye glistened, ‘I have a contempt for all half-confidences. Moreover, 
the man whose satire is so keen, whose judgment is so just, and whose taste 
is so correct, must be well worth listening to when he condescends to praise. 
Voyons! What says the count!’ 

The maid-of-honour, nothing loth once more spread wide the letter, to 
which Henrietta listened with avidity. Never was worship more pure, 
more total, more poetic! De Gaiche was miserable.. He was deprived of 
light, for he saw her not! He knew that his passion was hopeless, but he 
would rather die than abandon it! 

And, as the count was an admirable correspondent, these letters arrived 
every day, and every day they were silently placedjin the hands of the prin- 
cess. They could not fail to produce a powerful effect upon the mind of 
Madame, who was never back ward in her appreciation of merit of whatever 
description ; and De Guiche bad the good tact to furnish her with a tangi- 
ble excuse for dwelling upon her own eulogium, by interweaving the out- 
pourings of his passion with a thousand subjects of interest. Politics, mo. 
rals, social tactics, history, poetry, and war; he left no theme untouched, 
and he wrote eloquentiy upon all. 

Never had Henrietta given him credit for so many and such varied attain- 
ments. She was dazzled and delighted; and then a regret grew in her mind 
that she was unjustly deprived of the companionship of such a man, and 
compelled to receive for alljeompensation the elaborated dullness of a crowd 
of obsequious flatterers. 

Moreover, she longed to see him, were it only to scold him for the extreme 
boldness with which he talked of the king, and bis abuse of the royal pre- 
rogative in the arrest of Fouquet, which had just then taken place, and a 
host of other little treasons, the least of which would have sufficed to con- 
demn him to the Bastile for the remainder of his life. 
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heck this overflowing of the count’s wit and wisdom, but xdmitted the cer- 
ainty of a different issue to the remonstrances of Madame. 

* Un seul mot suffirait !’ she exclaimed, earnestly; ‘ one word from the 
lips of your royal highness, and he would become prudent while there is yet 
time. As it is, despair renders him reckless, and | verily believe he is tempt- 
ing his fate.’ 

"thes him once more to silence on such dangerons subjects as these,’ said 
Madame, gravely. ‘ The king shows little merey where his dignity is com- 

mised. 


‘ My remonstrances avail nothing,’ sighed Mademoiselle de Montalais, 
with the prettiest affectation of regret imaginable. ‘I can assure your royal 
highness that my letters resemblo the lectures of M. de Paris. Their con- 
stant text is “ Le peche mortel ;” but he still follows up his dangerous caprice. 
The Virgin grant that all his confidants may prove as discreet as myself!’ 

‘What mean you, child ?’ exclaimed Henrietta, anxiously. ‘Surely he 
cannot be such a madman as to write in this strain to any of his court 
friends !’ 

* Que sais-je?’ replied the fille d’ honneur; ‘1 know that he corres- 
ponds with that vaurien, M. de Lauzun, and with M.de Manicamp, and 
with the Marquis de Vardes.’ ’ 

‘ With the Marquis de Vardes !’ echoed the princess, now seriously alarm- 
ed ; ‘ with a man who has not even concealed his jealousy of his success! 
Nay, then, he must be warned at any risk.’ 

De Montalais triumpbed. / 

‘ The attempt will in truth be worthy of your royal highness,’ she said, 
enthusiastically ; ‘and the rather that it cannot fail of success. Poor young 
man! He is too good and too handsome to be sacrificed to the wounded 
vanity of a disappointed fopling.’ 

* Yet [ cannct compromise myself by a written cupeninetions murmured 
Soseens almost inaudibly, ‘and to receive him here is equally impos- 
sible.’ 

‘ Difficult, perhaps, but not impracticable,’ said her attendant, firmly.— 
‘ We cannot, indeed, summon the banished courtier to your presence en 

rande tenue, to exhibit his well-adorned graces as he would do at the kieg’s 
evee, but there’s another means’ 

‘Explain yourself.’ . 

‘ There are disguises, Madame, What think you of our commanding the 
attendance of a diseuse de bonne aventure ? hy should not your royal 
highness indulge in reading the beok of fate as well as the queen-mother 
and Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘The a is too dangerous. Have you forgotten Madame de la 
Fayette and Mademoiselle de la Tremouille? We cannot hope to deceive 
‘ their vigilance.’ 

The maid of honour indulged in a hearty burst of laughter. ' 

‘ He shall tell them their ering: she said, joyously ; ‘ he shall promise 
to the one a new passion, and to the ether a rich husband. Such visions will 
absorb all their faculties. We have only to act openly and boldly. Let the 
wise woman be admitted at midday; make no mystery of her coming.— 
Your royal highness is, in all probability, the only Great ney at court who 
has not on some occasion consulted one of these modern oracles. I will tu- 
tor the count to caution, and hisown ready wit will do the rest’ 

Henrietta was amused in spite of herself! at the romance and boldness of 
this dangerous project, and ere long she suffered herself to be convinced 
that, even should her imprudence bene suspected, the extravagance 
burlesque of the adventure would prove it innocent. What was it after all 
but the frolic of a school girl? Mademoiselle de Montalais skilfully follow- 
ed up her advantage, and her grotesque description of the disguise which 
she purposed to forward to De Guiche, and her merry comments upon his 
probable appearance in such an accoutrement, soon diverted the mind of 
the princess from the risk attendant upon the concession which she 
made. 

Need it be said that De Guiche himself was transported with joy at the 
tidings which the maid of honour hastened to communicate? He declined, 
however, to avail himself of her skill in the arrangement of his costame,— 
Forewarned by the example of the royal Louis, that nothing is more danger- 
ous than for a man in love to present himself before the woman whom he 
seeks to captivate in aridiculous position, he proceeded so to combine his 
dress as to render his appearance rather frightful than absurd, reserving, 
however, the power of disembarrassing himself at pleasure of the hideous 
accessories of his disguise. 

A wrinkled mask, admirably executed, fitied closely over his handsome 
countenance ; while a mass of stout and capacious petticoats and an ample 
cloak of dark weollen cloth gave width and substance to his slight and sup- 
ple figure. Beneath these ungainly weeds, which were so skilfully arrang- 
ed that he could cast them off without trouble or delay, he wore the oh 
ful garb, slashed with gay coloured ribands, of a page of the time of Louis 
XII1., perbaps the most becoming costume to a young and well-made man 
that was ever invented by Vanity. 

None knew better than the courtly and successful De Guiche the value 
of these trifles in the eyes of a fastidious woman. What female heart could 
remain insensible to the fact, that at the very moment when the man who 
loved her perilled both his fortune and his life to obtain one of her smiles, 
he held both so cheaply risked in sucha service, that he had found time and 
leisure to consult her minutest taste in the manver of his approach to the 
shrine of his idol ? ; 

On the day fixed for his visit, Madame announced herself to be slightl 
indisposed ; nor was she altogether compelled to feign, for as the appoin 
hour approached, her agitation and alarm became extreme. All the danger 
to whichshe had exposed her reputation by this unguarded step rose threat- 
ening before. In vain did she assure herself that she had no other object in 
view than the welfare and safety of De Guiche ; still would a consciousness 
of triumphant vanity rise up in er heart and rebuke her for her voluntary 
self-deceit. She was stretched upon her sofa, and surrounded by her ladies, 
suffering under the effects of a slow fever, consequent upon the sleepless 
night that she had passed, when the sorceress was announced. ! 

‘The sybil is in the cabinet of your royal highness,’ said Mademoiselle de 
Montalais, demurely, ‘and awaits your pleasure.’ ‘ 

‘You may conduct her here,’ replied Henrietta, in a troubled voice; ‘I 
wish to consult her on the future fortunes of—my brother. Alas, the heuse 
of Stuart has been the sport of so much misery that 1 must be excused if 
suffering has made me somewhat superstitious! Do not laugh at me,’ she 
added, turning towards Madame de la Fayette and Mademoiselle de la Tre- 
mouille who were preparing to leave the room ; ‘the weakness of a moment 
will at least supply the amusement of an hour.’ 

The two ladies curtsied low in silence aad withdrew, followed by the wo- 
men of the princess. As they passed through the antechamber, the fortune- 
teller moved aside respectfully ; nor did one of the retirin party suspect 
that beneath the wide and somewhat dingy cap-border, the black hood, and. 
the large flowered linen gown of the wierd woman, were concealed the 
laughing eyes and the gracefal person of the handsomest cavalier in France. 

To throw off his cumbrous disguise, to cast himself at the feet of the prin- 
cess, and to press to his lips and to his heart the hand which was extended 
to him, was with De Guiche the impulse of a moment. Agitated by his ve- 
hemehce and enfeebled by her indisposition, the princess did not attempt 
on the instant to repress his transports of happiness and gratitude ; but she 
soon rallied, and, making a sign to the maid-of-honour not to leave the room, 
she said, gravely, and almost sadly,— . 

‘Do not, count, cause me to regret my condescension. Remember that 
the mere suspicion of your presence here would endanger my bonour.— 
Show me that you are worthy of the risk which [ have incurred to save 

ou.’ 

y ‘ How can I prove mv worthiness? Ask any thing of me which it is in 
the power of man to accomplish,’ whispered the equally agitated De Gui- 
che. * Must I never dare to let yousee my devotion, to speak to you of my 
sufferings ? Will you smile on all the rest of the world and banish me your 
presence because P would lay down my life to shield yours from trial ?— 
Speak, Madame ; existence is uot se dear to me that I shall hesitate to obey 
you, whatever that obedience may entail.’ 

‘T ask no such blind devotion,’ said the princess, striving to recover her 
composure ; ‘I have summoned you here to forbid your continuing to brave 
the anger of the king against you, however unjust I may consider it. You 
are rash and wrong-headed, and will at all times rather sacrifice your safety 
than your jest. Incautious as a child, you od out your idle follies to eve- 
ry so-called friend who sees fit to listen; and you choose your subjects as 
badly as your auditors. Why, sir, must you animadvert on the Fouquet 
affair, or include the name of Louis in the silly calembourg with which M. 
de Vardes amused the circle at the Louvre two nights ago?’ wd 

‘T adjure M. de Paris and Bossuet forever !’ murmured the incerrigible 
page, as he fastened his flashing eyes upon his beautiful monitress. ‘ Who 
would not sin to be compelled to do such penance?’ — 

‘ [ngrate,” said the princess, ‘ who canvot or who will not sacrifice a wit- 
ticism in order to be recalled to court!’ 

‘ To be lectured, banished once more, and forgotten.’ 

‘ Well were it could it beso,’ said Henrietta. 

‘ By every one?’ asked the court, with affected sullenness. 

‘ Yes, sir, by every one, if such a thing were possible,’ replied Madame 
with a blush, under cover of which De Guiche once more raised her hand 
to his lips. ‘Inall trath, I see not,’ she continued, with a smile that she 
could not repress, ‘ of what utility you, Arman1 C: un de Gu ch », are to this 
realm of France; save that, indeed, you have fought afew battles well and 





Mademoiselle de Montalais protested the sincerity of her own efforts to 


bravely for your king, and received afew wounds in his service: but for 
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‘I plead guilty,’ was the gay retort; ‘and yet, were justice done to my 
merits, 1 would prove——’ 

‘ Nothing, eet nothing that is worthy mention. 
are a dangerous ally, for you have fallen into di whic’ 

our sister has received to join her husband at Monaco has arisen simply 
or her having sought to plead your cause with the queen-mother, and thus 
I am deprived of my best friend because her brother is a _ne’er-do-weel! — 
Go, and endeavour to be forgotten. Why do you remain in Paris?’ 

‘Why do the vapours gather about the moon? Because they can derive 
light only from her pres. 

‘Of which light they pilfer her, De Guiche. You have pronounced your 
own condemnation.’ 

‘Tam, indeed, au palais,’ said the count, reproachfully, ‘but assuredly 
not, au Palais de Justice. 

‘ Again !’ cried the princess, slightly shrugging her shoulders, ‘ The man 
is insane, De Montalais ; and we had better abandon him to his fate.’ 

‘ May so divine a hallucination last forever !’ said the count, jionately; 
‘only let my insanity become periodical, and | will promise to Teesarane ca- 
lembourgs and uinades forever !’ 

‘ One word in all gravity, De Guiche,’ interposed Madame. ‘If you, in- 
deed, desire to resume your place in society, and to preserve untarnished 
the lustre of the great name of the house of Grammont—if you wish to en- 
sure the safety and the honoar of those who—who—regard you with friend- 
ship, you wiil be more prudent and more cautious.’ 

‘I swear it, on this fair hand!’ 

‘ And I accept the vow,’ said the princess. ‘No more satires, no more 
omnes. if 4 satisfied to know that your welfare is the earnest care of——’ 

‘ oO ’ 

‘Of all who know you as you are, and disdain you as you strive to be.— 
And now IL have your pledge, [ can reassure your anxious sister, I can justify 
myself to my own heart, and [ can bid you farewell in taanquillity of spirit; 
for I feel that you will not falsify your word, and that we shall soon again 

see you en faction ’ 

‘ The clock points to the hour, Madame,’ said the fille d’ honnewr. 

‘Good,’ replied the princess; ‘in five minutes Monsieur will have left 
the Louvre. He must not find you here, count.’ 

‘So soon?’ said De Guiche, imploringly ; ‘ so very soon?’ 

‘Now, this instant, if you would not bring down dishonour upon my 
name,’ replied Henrietta, earnestly. 

‘ And the worst remains to do,’ said Mademoiselle de Montalais, with ai- 
fected anxiety. ‘How am I ever to crash ail these perfumed curls under 
this wretched cap 7?” 

' Ty have been there once,’ said Madame, ‘they can surely be re- 

aced. 
et If I cannot succeed { mustcut them off,’ retorted the maid-of-honour, 
exerting all her awkwardness, 

‘ You will never have done in time,’ interposed the agitated princess.— 
* You do not know how to arrange the cap; [ should recognise him in an 
instant.’ 

The count was still kneeling at his feet, and, in the anxiety of the mo- 
ment, she began to busy herself in his disguise. Her own white band it 
was whic? forced the rebellious ringlets beneath their unseemly covering, 
passing lightly to and fro across bis burning cheeks. Sooth to say, they 
were both awkward and unpractised tire-women ; and it was well that the 
count submitted most heroically to his novel martyrdom. But he would 
willingly have seen their efforts continue for a(lover’s) eternity, for never 
again could he hope to feel that small hand upon his brow, to see that grace- 
ful figure bent over him in anxious solicitude. De Guiche had that day 
learned a lesson which he never afterwards forgot. That Henrietta loved 
him he had now obtained proof; but he had, nevertheless, lost all hope that 
Fe romance of passion would end as his vanity had prompted him to be- 

leve, 

e He left the palace more enamoured than he had entered it, but he had du- 
ring one short hour become a wiser man. He had long loved the Duchess 
of Orleans, but he felt as he traversed the courtyard of the Tuileries on his 
retarn to his obscure retreat, that he had nothing to expect from the tndis- 
tion’of Henrietta of England. 


Look you, sir, you 
The z 
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A VISIT TO THE ABBEY STREET THEATRE, 
DUBLIN. 
BY THOMAS R. J. POLSON. 
AN AFTER SCENE. 

An early association with an oflicer of the service, whose regiment had 
been twice quartered in the Irish metropolis during his military career, con- 
tributed in no mean manner to increase a desire which | bad uanie enter- 
tained of paying a visit to the first city in my native land. 

_The gentleman in question had evidently seen a good dee] of the gay side 
of life, and as an officer had also encountered in the service of his soverei 
and country much of that oppression and fatigue which generally attend the 
soldier’s career in a warfaring season 

_ In the society of this veteran [ spent many an hour, whilst the interes 
ting relations with which he beguiled the time—his tales of martial life, the 
many dangers he had braved, and the many sceses he bad gone through, 
rendered his company truly agreeable. Dublin, however,—the eccentrici- 
ties of its inhabitants, the magnificence of its public buildings, its theatri- 
cal entertainments, and a hundred other subjects which it would be super- 
fluous in me to particularize or describe, were topics upon which he freely 
deecanted, and principally inclined to dwell. 

As my readers are, | presume, anticipating one of his relations, I will 
not needlessly trespass on their time by introducing him to their notice in 
any unnecessary exordium, but give the story in his own words. 

_ ‘In the winter of 181—, the regiment to which I was gazetted was ly- 
ing in the Royal Barracks. Youth, as Mrs. More says, being “ naturally ca- 
pricious, upon my joining the service, and having been introduced to the 
officers of my corps, and nearly the entire of those then stationed in the 
Irish capital, our time was generally spent in the most gay and agreeable, 
though [ must now add, not the most useful amusements It is almost im- 
poste for me to say how an individual feels whose bosom has for any 

ength of time been fired with a military enthusiasm, when he has for the 
first time viewed his figure attired in the glittering uniform of an ensign in 
the British Army, and considers himself at once a soldier. Amid a newly- 
formed circle of acquaintances, each thirsting after fame, and assimilated to 

imself in a variety of ways, he is a different creature entirely from what 
: was when Care\essly strutting about the rural seat of his parentage. He 

eels and acts as a man would who had an object in view; he feels himself 
sane as it were, in the world, and lays down his mind to acquit himself 

onourably in the high position in which his country has placed him.— 
Such,’ continued the narrator, ‘ were the influences which actuated myself 
when I was —s initiated into the service.’ 

One evening shortly after we had all met at the mess, the captain of the 
pang apn which I had the honour to belong proposed a visit to the thea- 
peel . = i ution which the senior lieutenant, uamed Perry, immediately se- 
—a The piece about to be represented was “ Othello ; or, The Moor of Ven- 
ee fe =p had been announced that it was for the benefit of a favourite 
F) od actor, his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant had graciously con- 

— “ to patronize the performance. Several of my brother officers, 
be 0 had obtained tickets of admission during the day, were busily engaged 
rsa RO their dinners, in order to be there in time. As an admirer of 

“wees performances in general, of course it touk very little persuasive 
eloquence to induce me to accompany them, and bestow a share of my pat- 
ronage on the occasion. 


‘ At the period to which lallade our relations with the usurper of the 
crown of France were daily assuming a more menacing appearance; and 
in addition to the forces already setting out for the continent, the th 
regiment of Hussars, then occupying quarters in Dublin, were preparing to 
embark the following morning. Their officers. with the exception of two 
or three who had accepted private invitations, dined at our mess, many of 
whom resolved upon visiting the theatre, although several remained decan- 
ting the contents of a brilliant display of bottles filled with the best wines 
the metropolis could produce. Be this as it may, about half-past seven nine 
of Us set out from the Royal Barracks—at eight the curtain was to rise. 
The house was anasually attended, and the concourse of fashionably 
dressed ladies surpassed any display of the kind I had ever witnessed be- 
fore. Where they could have all come from was mystical to me at the time 
but Perry, apparently no way backward in selecting a seat, conducted me 
into the midst of a phalanx of ladies, whilst he afterwards thrust himself 
into a box nearly opposite where I sat, containing some of the most beauti- 
fal faces I have since beheld. What his object in thus acting at the time 
could have been I suppose will be understood to my readers; suffice it to 
= his assiduities that evening were in no small measure aggravating to 





* Owing to the crowded state of the theatre at the time mentioned 
vd officers who had accompanied us to the door, had declined Siciteg 
qamnclves forward, after our example, and I could afterwards perceive 
be ll their uniform embellishing some of the remote parts of the house; 
rail st not a few of them had the modesty to display their figures in the 
pone 7 a place where, ere long. I wished I had had the sense to have gone 


‘ What a feeling pervaded my soul when I sat down, and wiping my fore- 


h | had never 








head with my handkerchief, 1 beheld myself gazed at by the creatures 
who surrou me ; ladies to whom I had never been introduced, and 
whom I had never seen in my life before. Some way or other I felt as I 
viously felt—not that I ever bore any aversion to the sex, but 
because T never witnessed such ang-lic faces. Their very breath, to 
say the least of it, was odoriferous ; as they had occasion to use their 
handkerchiefs to fan their faces, why, Eden with all its fragrance was not 
to be compared with it. 

‘Never was I so much delighted as on the occasion in question. His Ex- 
rea Bay there, accompanied by three or four aides-de-camp. Never 
shall 1 be adle to obliterate from my the scene the house presented 
as his Excellency entered the vice regal box. The pit was densely crowd- 
ed with spectators, and the boxes ries were full almost to suffoca- 
tion. When the band strack up “ save the King,” as the announce- 
ment of the arrival of the Lieutenant, all faces immediately turned 
towards the door, in order to obtain a glance at the vice-regal person- 
7 Instantly afterwards he entered, attired in the costume of a general 

er. 

‘The cheering now commenced vociferously, drowning a few feebie at- 
tempts to procure a hiss, which might be heard emanating from the remote 
os of the gallery, where the principal tatterdemalions of the city had ta- 

en their stand. Such waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies, and roars of 
acclamations by the gentlemen, [ had never seen or heard at the entree of 
any popular individual. ‘To see an individual received with such enthusi- 
asm made me feel as if some unexpected promotion had been held out to 
me; my spirits, and I think the sane might be said of every young ensign 
and cornet then present, became buoyant, and my heart exulted in the gen- 
eral excitement. Why I was thus affected I will not presume to say; pro- 
bably the novelty of the scene tended to cause it. 

‘ At the fall of the curtain consequent at the conclusion of each act, the 
band in the orchestra struck up. Frequently, however, their music was 
completely drowned by the shouts pe cheers of the disorderly ruffians, 
who, for almost no other purpose than that of picking pockets and annoy- 
ing unoffendiag individuals, make a habit of attending the gallery, to the 
very great annoyance of every respectable person who may resort thither. 
Several eggs were thrown with careless indifference as to me they might 
strike! and once as I oe peers to glance at the gallery, a syringe was 
squirted at my face, which excited my indignation to its highest pitch — 
Shouts of “Pat such a fellow out,” and differeat other personal remarks, re- 
verberated through the house. One pvor fellow, not very far from where 
I was sitting, seemed to be their principal subject for diversion ; at him their 
invective was aimed with a lavish profusion. 

‘Of all places where an unpopular character may appear, the theatre is 
undoubtedly the last which any person of sense will select, especially when 
it isan Irish audience If you have any known or supposed fault—and who 
laying claim to mortality can be said to be free from such a proof of his 
fa veg 1—there you may expect to have it embellished in the highest 
colours. 

‘Atthe termination of the performance a general rush took place, and 
before [ knew where I was, | was borne into the centre of the street. The 
shops were all shut, and the watchmen paraded up and down the several 
streets. Being a stranger in the city, and considering the attempt to find 
Perry would be fruitless, | wended my way as best i could in the direction 
of the Royal Barracks. Ere long, however, I found myself in the vicinity 
of Stephen’s Green. 

‘ Perceiving that I had mistaken my path, I was about to solicit one of the 
watchmen w conduct me to Carlisle Bridge, when the tender valediction of 
some fair one caught my ear. It was scarcely audible and quite incuherent, 
being broken with sighs There was, notwithstanding a melancholy sweet- 
ness in the tone in which it was uttered, calculated to awaken the tenderest 
sympathies of the breast. 

‘[ listened with breathless attention, and upon hearing some otler sounds 
1 turned myself immediately round, and beheld a beautifully-dressed belle 
linked with a Hussar officer, and applying a pocket-handkerchief to her 
eyes. The “ fare ye well” of the fair one cast a melancholy over me which 
I could by no means banish for a few hours. 

‘“This may be some affectionate pair who are about to be separated 
from each other,” I conjectured, while at the same I felt irresistibly forced 
to follow them at a few yards’ distance. Obtaining an easy entrance into 
the green after them, unexposed as they supposed to the eye of mortal, I 
heard the candid revelations of their bosoms, without any of that reserve 
which would have marked their disclosures under other circumstances. 

‘« You wound my feelings, dearest, when you say that it is your opinion 
that my love is an affectation. Have, then, all my solemn protestations 
been unavailing, or do you wish to accuse me of inconstancy, when my de- 
parture, for a short interval, is not only necessary but indispensable? O! 
dearest Julia,’ he exclaimed, “ you cannot thus think that I would dissolve 
an attachment formed under no capricious motive—an attachment which I 
hope will be mutual between us while we are numbered with the living 
Cruel would I be—oh! treacherously false ! should I assume any indifference 
towards thee—one for whom I would shed my warmest blovud. Never wilt 
thon have occasion to impute such a treachery to my heart—no, death be- 
fore dishonour !”’ 

‘ Here | perceived him clasp his arms round her neck, while she uttered a 
few inarticulate sentences, such as, 

‘“ Your absence, even for ashort time, under the circumstances which 
require it, will cause me insupportable anguish. Thou mayest fall, but 


‘ A flood of tears involuntarily rolled down her cheeks, and choked the re- 
mainder of the sentence; meanwhile he, unable to restrain his passion, gave 
vent tu his feelings, and nee ee | mingled his tears with hers. 

‘“ Oh! what a thing is love!’ said I, as I turned my face from the scene, 
which was too affecting for any sensitive person to behold; and even while 
in this position the tones ef her voice, falling audibly on my ears, origi- 
nated many strange ideas in my imagination, overwhelming me with asion- 
ishment, as] proposed to myself the question, ‘‘Can ever I be made to 
love like this?” These creatures were surely created for one another: of 
congenial natares, and assimilated to eack other in every endearment which 
can charm the human heart, when uncontrolled and unprejudiced by any 
vicious influence. 

‘“ Ah!” continued she, “the hazards te which you will allow yraraelt 
to be exposed, regardless as you are of danger, may be such as will inflict 
some fatal mark, and sweep thee from this stage of mortality. I cannot 
contemplate thy gallantry and not shudder. Would that! were a soldier to 
accompany thee—a life-guard tu preserve thee !” 

‘Here again I perceived her left hand applying a handkerchief to her eyes, 
and being unable to repress her anguish, she cried, vehemently, 

‘* Your heart is not yet softened ; you hasten to leave me, and deal death- 
blows around you. You must yet wade through seas of blood ere love can 
make any impression on your flinty heart. You depart; you—you—you 
leave me to impart death to the foes of your sovereign and country, and at 
the same time to kill one that—that—that almost adores you.” 

‘«* And what wilt thou have me to do?" he asked, in a tremulous tone. 
“ Soldiers, I perceive, you imagine to be naturally hard-hearted; here, 
dearest, I must beg to differ with you, for [cannot be persuaded that there 
is another body of men upon earth whose hearts are more tender or suscep- 
tible of love. True, they must display intrepidity in the field, and venture 
their lives in defence of their country ; but this does not favour your asser- 
tion, for he who would not fight for his country would be reluctant to ven- 
ture himself in defence of his love. Habituated as they are to scenes of san- 
guinary hostility, they acquire a fearlessness of disposition ; their hearts do 
not become dejected when they are aware that it is a stringent duty, 
and a proof ot their allegiance; but in nowise do they relinquish that innate 
virtue of the soul which will survive the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds. Speak, Julia, for the time is at hand when I must go; I am read 
to assent to any proposal you may incline to make Order me and J will 
obey with pleasure, but never call the heart of your Frederic ungrateful.” 

‘ Here he evidently betrayed much emotion, and leaning upon bis sword, 
seemed wrapped in contemplation. 

‘“T was in error, I admit, when I said so; but what could I think ? 
my mind is confused with the idea. This night terminates your stay 
in Dublin. How pregnant with anguish is the thought! Ah! the thought 
bewilders me, but Heaven, I hope, is propitious. I donot wish to be the 
first in proposing any plan for the consummation of an object which I con- 
ceive is as sincerely wished after by you as i eg fh but the thought of 
your departure is intolerable, and accelerates the draught already in the 
cup.” 

‘For some minutes asilence ensued. The silver beams of the moon fell 
on everything around, rendering his tall, dark form very conspicuous. He 
evidently was deeply absorbed in some thought, for, standing erect, and af- 
fecting an animated address, he said, 

‘« To act with precipitation in a matter so vastly important to our hap- 
piness should be avoided, not only to afford ourselves substantial enjoyment, 
aad that our dignity may not be blighted, but to consolidate our own with 
our parents’ happiness. Let it be tll morning to decide, and may Heaven 
direct us to whatever may be for our mutual advantage. If Heaven desires 
it we must submit. To leave thee—no! rather endure ten thousand pangs 
than cause thee one hour's disquietude,”’ 

‘« Enough,” she exclaimed, assuming a more —- attitude ; “I am 
convinced of your constancy; but the time is at hand when honour calls 
upon us to separate; not, however, without the prospect of meeting again. It 
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is now approximating midnight rapidly, and as thou art i . ivel called 
on to attend to the bugles of the reonlihe lathe mexnieg, Tier tbat | om ie- 


truding in keeping you from your repose. The intervening hours will be 
scarcely sufficient for the refection of your body ; your time is precious ; 
therefore, however painful separation may be, not be prodigat of it on 
my account. Only taou art a soldier we should be happy ; what an insu- 
perable barrier to our happiness is this !”’ 

‘ Here she caught his hand, and pressed it to her bosom with an air of un- 
affected tenderness, say i 


ying, 

*« [don’t know why 1 thoald wish to be a soldier, but I would that L 
ey rp with thee ” 

‘“ Ah! cruel fate, that would thus interpose a barrier to our happiness.— 
Julia, 1 could never endure that heart-rending sound, ‘farewell :’ rather 
than give it utterance | would plunge this sword into my breast. Aithough 


oar Sera ae we + ec ng Lanape f as bag ony t it pean, wa 
rst opportunity I may have afterwards, I apply for leave 
sence to 8 some months with thee in London.” _— 

‘ A silence followed this for a short time, and when she replied, an irre- 
pressible emotion choked her utterance, so that I could owe distingui 
what she said. The word “ hotel” alone caught my ear, ving 
that they were walking somewhat in a lively manner, I concluded that he 
was about to engage post horses to have her conveyed to some place; nor 
have I any reason to suppose such was not his intention, for after half an 
hour’s smart walk they entered a house, over the door of which a brilliant 
a ane placed, and which I afterwards ascertained to be the Enniskillen 

otel. 

‘I now wended my way towards home, which with no little difficulty I 
arrived at precisely at half past twelve. ‘The impression which these two 
lovers had made on my mind affected me very much, and every two or 
three minutes my agitation would represent them, either embracing one an- 
other tenderly, or communicating their love in the most enrene petees 

‘I sat down for some minutes, cogitating on the party whose love disclo- 
sures I, alas! had overheard, What a thing is love! how it operates on the 
soul of its victim; and what is that man capable of who is not susceptible 
of its ownimpressions? The tones of hersweet voice yet vibrated on my 
ear and left an indelible impression on my mind. Would that [ had never 
heard them speak; that curiosity bad never induced me to follow them, for 
then I should not‘be agitated with sensations like these which now pervade 
my frame. How coaly young hearts become charmed when they hear the 
whispotiogs of love; it overwhelms them at once with its influence, and 
like atorrent, with irresistible impetuosity, it sweeps away every other con- 
cern.’ 

‘“ Oh! what a thing is love!” said I, rising from my seat to prepare for 
bed. But I could not banish the thought which preyed upon my mind, or 
obliterate the scene from my remembrance. I endeavoured to think of the 
castle, the theatre, and other matters, but the thought of her whom I had 
seen, and who was about to elope with the Hussar officer, preponderated 
over every other. The subject, I am afraid, is too melanchdly to be proceed- 
ed with, and as I am not one who delighteth in melancholy scenes and re- 
lations, I shall forbear continuing it. 

‘In a few hours | was asleep in a good feather bed, with three good blan- 
kets envueging my precious body; ao that, although it was a cold frosty 
night, in bed there was not the slightest possibility of freezing.’ 

* Being in the news-room a few , aon after, and perusing oue of the papers 
which presented itself to my attention, the following paragraph, which will 
tend to throw some light upon the affair, was conspicuously observable in 
its columns. 

‘  Elopement.—On the morning of the —th inst., a gallant son of Mars, 
holding a commission in tbe —th Hussars, Frederic , Esquire, eloped 
with Miss Julia , only daughter of Sir James , and heiress of 
property toa considerable amount.” 

‘No doubt, of course, was entertained by me as to the individuals thus 
brought before the public notice. 

‘So they bave done it at last,” I exclaimed, throwing down the paper 
on the table, after which I repaired to the Bilton Hotel, to drown my cares 
in a few glasses of the best Cognac the house could produce.’ 


— p——— 


DIALOGUES OF THE STATUES. 


The statue of Charles the First, at Charing Cross, to a large block of mar- 
ble in Wyatt’s Yard, at Paddington. 

It does not always follow, that because people are silent they have no- 
thing to say—and this may be the case with statues. We often hear the ex- 
pression of ‘dying to say so and so,’ or ‘bursting to speak; and hence, if 
we are right in saying that, because eo may be silent, it does not follow 
that they have nothing to say, and that this may also be the same with stat- 
ues ; why, statues, consequently, may be bursting to speak as wellas people. 
Thus we think it scarcely possible that Charles the First could have stood 
uearly two hundred years at Charing Cross, an eye-witness to the great 
events, political, mercantile, municipal, and vaporous—to wit, of steam 
(to say nothing of wood and Indiarubber pavement)—which have passed 
around him, without having‘uad a strong desire to mutter something aloud, 
We can all endare for atime, and then we can hold no longer. Nearly two 
centuries of taciturnity is a moderate amount of self-control. 

No one, therefore, need be surprised that a dialogue should recently have 
been overheard between the statue of Charles the First, at Charing Cross, 
and a voice issuing from the centre of a large block of Carrara marble, lying 
in Wyatt’s yard, at Paddington. 

‘What is that distant and sepulchral voice,’ said Charles, inquiringly, 
‘that laments as one shut up in prison, and seems to call upon my name 1’ 

‘Alas! it is J,’ returned the voice ; ‘ dost thou not recognise me ?’ 

‘I? who? No. Who art thou, and where?’ 

‘1 am the statue of Oliver Cromwell; but I would be set free, for I am 
grievously and closely shut up here.’ 

‘ Oliver Cromwell! I thought I recalled some remembrancy of thine ut- 
terance ; for notwithstanding it is nearly two hundred years since | was 
greeted by thee, yet have I not forgotten the sound. But where art thou, 
Oliver? Isee thee not, and I was not aware that any statue had ever been 
erected to thy memory—thy memory in this country not being of the 
sweetest.’ 

‘Neither has there. I am in the midst of this block of white mar- 
ble, and [ wish I could get out. Some learned philosopher of Greece, or 
Italy, I believe once said, that in every block of marble there lay a hidden 
as statue, and that it needed only the skill of the sculptor to clear away the 
rubbish and discover it to view. I wot not who he was; for as I was only 
brought up a brewer, my reading in Greek and Latin is but small.’ 

«It matters not,’ said the king. ‘I fear me, Master Cromwell, that if they 
were to commence and clear away the rubbish they must needs clear away 
the whole block in which thou liest.’ 

‘ May the Lord, in his mercy, look down upon the sinful 

‘ Peace, peace, I say! One Master William Shakspeare, that lived about 
ten years before my father came to England, said, ‘The devil can quote 
Scripture for his purpose ;’ and of a truth, I do think that thou hast divers 
times been hypocrite enough to do that same after his ensample. It was 
not piously done, to quote Scripture aud sing psalms one day, and then cut 
off my head with an axe, at Whitehall, upon another. And thou wilt speak 
to me now—away with thy cant, for I will none of it.’ 

‘Be itso. But I would I were taken out of this mass of marble, and set 
ap in the new House of Parliament.’ ; 

‘In the new House of Parliament!’ exclaimed the bronze, whilst the 
voice of surprise witch it uttered rung like the metallic sound of a bell. 

‘ Ay,’ rejoined the other, ‘ even in the new House of Parliament—and why 
not? I was ruler over this realm—and you were ruler too.’ . 

« You quite forget the fact, then, of your being first a murderer, and then 
a usurper? Do murder and usurpation constitute a right to the honour of a 
statue? If so, methinks this is rather a danquoene ronhes 1 et 
lent and rebellious in an orcountry. It would be an incitement to any 
wretch to rise and detarest the soveniigh. that he might himself become 
ruler, and then claim the right of a statue !’ ; 

‘ Well, I only know that the idea of giving me a niche has recently been 
started—and I tt ought it would be a good one ’ | : - 

‘ Doubtless you did. And if any modern republican, or traitor (for nothing 
short of republicanism or treason could have suggested it) were to votesim- 
ilar distinction to Perkin Warbeck, Jack Cade, or Jack Ketch, I adventure 
to say that the proposition would be approved of by any three blocks of 
stone in which these three redoubtable personages might fancy themselves 
enclosed. Even Jack Ketch is not a murderer, for he takes lives justly ; 
but what were you when you needlessly strack off my head in front of that 
window in Whitehall Palace, which I see from this spot whereun my pe- 
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destal stands?’ : : 
‘Tt was not me solely—it was the voice of the a cae 
e’ 


‘Tush! And who put such a voice in the people’s mouths! Why you 
and your Rump Parliament. It was not they that suggested it to you.’ 

« [t is all very well to talk thas; but you are running away frum the topic, 
Master Charles.’ 

‘ Master Charles! What mean you by addressing the legitimate King of 
England by “‘ Master Charles?” ’ 

“You ceased to be King of England. 
away.’ 
‘ Meseemeth,’ said the equestrian figure with dignity ‘that tm son of 


The sovereigi people put you 


















this country for upwards of twenty years, can never be unkinged, neither | till the coming 


by thee, nor by any other earthly  oovark Wherefore, unless ye learn to 
t 


t for his delivering the place to Colonel 


address yourself in more respectfu ones, I forbid henceforth to 8 to 
again.” “id — and sincere, hypocrisy 
‘As ye will, sir. Forthis once I wil! humour your weakness.’ cient or modern times. 


deferently address me as your sovereign, or else J say, away ! begone! Speak 
no more. 
“Tt matters little, and I will yield to your miajesty’s desire. I was going | P 


ing my statue in the House; and I I take the topic somewhat to 


heart. There bas been a fierce controversy about this in the public journals | He declares that you had always protested against the | egw hy as -¥ the commingled bl 
ands; 1 


recently, some champions advocatin cause, and others lly denoune- | gle person, until you got the government into your own h 
t Se that t to be ghaved there because I Soa arule of eyremy, forbs eids—" In the army 


ing it. One of my friends contends 


he 
y.” Jn another—* Though the English nation be 
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t proper | are not.” 
Fandid 


king, the father of a king, and one who rightfully swayed the sceptre of ernor of Hull, had declared his resolution te possession of that fortress | pitch of fame without injury to his neighhours. I hope these remarks fully 
28 a Sins e ightfally J ° of King Jesus; but when a pee uced the authority of | answer his nendiienand unsound assertions, for logical arguments there 








y : ‘ Alas !’ wept the mass of marble, ‘have I no friends ?° 

prevailed them beyond any example in an-| ‘Your cause isa bad one,’ said Charles. ‘After a consideration of these 

i Then of the Quakers—“ Some Quakers attempt- rom who could endure to see the effigies of one who murdered a king 
standi 


a . no Sg in a king to demand the respect due to a king. ~~ peor pret days, in ne of bes ok Sede per one: was an 
i Charles, therefore, again forbids you to speak. Y+ shall either | act t presumption], one of them bravely perished e experi- 
j - "st i p Speal ment. OA female Snake came naked into the church where the protector 
sat, being moved by the spirit, as she said, to appear as | . 
le.”” st thou not laugh, Master Cromwell, at this pious and innocent 


ng beside the statue of that very king himself ; and on the other side 


of it the statue of that king’s innocent son whom Bas also tried to murder ; 
‘ and these erected too beneath the roof of one of the 

as a sign to the peo- | ings that has ever been raised on the earth ? Woald they suffer it to stand 
} amid so brilliantan assemblage, commencing with the earliest dawn of our 
to observe, sir, that you wefe running away the topic concern- exhibiticn? Elsewhere, in speaking of you yourself, and of your bypocri- | history, and coming down to the pis, of Her Gracious Majesty Victoria, by 
sies, he writes—“ He [that is you} sighed, he wept, he canted, he prayed.” | the grace of God Queen of these realm 

ood of Charactacus, Llewellyn and Tudor—Alfred, the 
revered of every Englishman—of Edward of Poictiers, and Henry of Agin- 


most oe build- 


s—amid those in whose veins flowed 


was laid the sole basis of | court—and, in short, of an imperial multitude of Britons, Saxons, Danes, 


through a period of nearly two thousand years.” 


was the absolute raler, and that the tribute is intended to England’s sove- the protector’s power.” Again—“ By fraud and violence he soon rendered | and Normans, rangin ' 
y a he calls it—“His } This harangue ernched even a heart of stone. The senseless block felt 


ae ey matter whether they were good or bad 


hat is that you say? inquired the monarch. ‘Did { hear aright — | usurped authority, derive 
No matter whether good or bad! _ Is it possible that any one can argue on Now, this is the age—is it? 
the pernicious , that you deserve to be revered, no matter whether | personag: 


himself the first in the state.” And, alluding to yo 
derived from no law. and founded only on the sword.” ) it to the very core, and seemed to shrink within itself. 
we are called upon to revere, and you are the | « Presumption,’ resumed the sovereign, finding that the marble had be- 


e whom some would stick up in effigy at 


you were or bad? Yvuur bare occupation of a throne, then, claims for | 10 effigy an it be done at all.’ 


you—does it? the honour of all posterity! And all posterity must beso de- 


based as to forget your insurrection; your canting intrigues, carried on | was ou earth I was addressed as ‘‘ Your Highness. 
i ‘ Then now,’ rejoined the bronze, ‘ let it be “ Your Lowness,”” for you can | regarded the classic lands 


! never stand up again. Let me read you an extract from a 
*{ allow I committed many errors. 1 have had two cevturies to sit here | ed “ Mercurius Pragmaticus,” whic reveals somewhat t 
and brood over them. I confess I was oftentimes wrong; but at the same had of your proceedings, and which was } 


under the hypocritical cloak of your external religion; your usurpation, and 
your murders? Oh, pre Y 


time, I did not kill your majesty without provocation. You were guilty of | I 


t purposes to give a report of what passed in the 


an infinitade of abuses and oppressions. You extended the inquisitiona- Parliament House.’ 


ry power of the Star Chamber and Council Table; and where the existing 
statutes were defective to answer your A career purposes you raked up 
obsolete laws to supply. these catalogue of your crimes | will 
call up and cast upon you overwhelmingly. You revived the long-forgotten 


forest regulations for the means of extorting money, after exhausting the | gowns give place to guns. 


Exchequer by presents to your favourites—you levied the cruel taxes of 
tonnage, pooniaee. and ship-money—you cramped trade and mercantile en- 
terprise 


y your unjust measures—you unconstitutionally dispensed with somewhat worse forsooth—devils.” 


the use of a parliament during one half of your long reigu, because the par- 
liament was obstinate, and did not gages yeu Fon raised a ‘ royal loan,’ 


* What think ye of this? 


mblished about the time we lived. 
“ New Bedlam,” alias the | grown upon you by reason of 


«« Several votes,” it says, “passed this day, among which were these :— 
« « Voted—That churches be made no more stables, &c. _ | cupied a king’s throne 
«« Voted—That tedious Terms be put down, there being of late a speedi- quite overlooking the course you took to get there. {t is not the bare oc- 
er course found out for the decision of contruversies—viz., the sword. Let | cupation of a throne that gives the honour, which truth seems to have escap- 
. , ‘ ‘ ed you. Youmust not forget the when, the wherefore, the why, and the how 
« « Voled—That ambition be reckoned atnong the cardinal virtues, since | yon gotthere. These things are not so easily answered. Furthermore, 
‘tis that sole thing that makes no Jack-of-all-trades kings, or—which is | 2ou cannot sue for our respect on the score of your immaculate parity in 
morals. In your youth you neglected your studies ; and it has been noted 
™ down in the archives of history, that you threw yourself into a dissolute and 
‘I think it is tarning me and my parliament into sore derision,’ was the disorderly course of life: and consumed, in gaming, drinking, debauch- 


ur sway, 


Westminster ? Let it be come speec less, ‘ is eve’ 


opinion men | giving you these home t 


obtained. You are now 


as it was called without consent of your ministers; and when certain gen-| answer. ‘ We did many brave things in the House.’ ery, and country riots, 


tlemen resisted the payment you imprisoned them. When you went to 


Scotland to be crowned, you even then sowed the seed of discontent in that | New Conference between 


country, b ing to introduce the Litany, and eschewing the Covenanters. well. Faithfully communicated by Adam Wood. 


You were deaf to the petitions and remonstrances of your people ; and 


though even your enemies must concede that you were a scholar, a brave | some years?’ 


man, LY. gemmvorrs in bearing, full of regal and princely deportment, grave, 

dign’fied, 

headstrong, narrow minded, ignorant of the temper of your subjects. and 

unobservant of tke critical signs of the times.’ 
‘Are ye not wellnigh out of breath, Master Noll?’ drily inquired 


«“« Cromwell—The same. 


Charles. here also own thyself my enemy? 


« My lungs are hard,’ answered the block of marble in Wyatt's Yard. 
* They need be so.’ returned the bronze, ‘and thy hearttoo—both as bard 


‘“ King—’Tis true. Neither didst thou ever 


as stone, Certes, ye have detailed a sad list of crimes, and in more fluent | temper, to colour thy most absurd actions. 


aes pe than ye were wont in yonr lifetime to use; ye were asad bun ler 
wit 


««“Oh, sir! I did no more than imitate most of 


«« Oliver—I am one that gave thee no rest when we lived together upon 
majestic in mien, you were, nevertheless, imperious, haughty, earth s 


r the attribute of ignorance. You were endow 


7 with great natural parts—animal courage, effrontery, unscrupulous ambition , 

‘ I never was so spoken to before,’ sulkily muttered the voice. ‘When 1 | perseverance, and cunning ; but you were at the same time destitute of took- 

“ earning, ignorant of jo! either as regarded your own country, or a6 
0 


antiquity ; and you were without rehnement 


ogee head- | of mind, polish. delicacy, or the manners of a gentleman. Pardon me for 
e 


hrusts. 


‘! mean only to open your A to your error #nd your vanity, which have 


e false elevation which you had arenas, 


stune blind. Take tue advice of a friend—a riend 


to whom you were none. You erroneously imagined that because you oc- 


you mast receive the honour due only to a king, 


the more early years of your youth, and dissi- 


‘You did. Butlet me quote you a passage froma little book yclept “ A | pated part of your patrimony. All at once, however, you turned round, and 
the Ghosts of King Charles and Oliver Crom- \ entered the Puritanical party, and verified the old saying of ‘‘ the greater the 


1650.” sivner the greater the saint.’ Further again: are we to revere you for your 


assiduously to try and 


* King—How now! Who's that that disturbeth my dust, at rest now | great literary attainments ? for I am anxious to give you every chance, and 


discover where your “true merit lies.” Let me 


ucte your Scotch reviewer, not Jeffrey, but David Hume :—* The collec- 
: | ' } tion,” he says, in speaking of your varied productions, “ the collection of all 
«What? sit Oliver Cromwell, tbat grand enemy of mine? his speeches, letters, sermons (for he also wrote sermons,) would make a 
great curiosity, and, with few exceptions, might justly pass for one of the 


«“ King—What? Hast thou left thy station upon earth? and dost thou | most nonsensical books 
Jeffrey in this. Elsewhere he calls them, “ Cromwell’s wretched composi- 


+  Oliver—Whiat is it that I ever wanted impudence to do? tions.” If such acritique had appeared in a modern magazine, your litera- 


in the world.” © Oliver! there is a touch of the 


want a base, hypocritical | ry a would have been utterly damned. Ne bookseller would have 


publis 


ed for you a second time. not even ‘‘ on your Own acc ount.”” I can- 


our rank, which, accord- | not see, then, that you have culled a statue either out of the spheres of mo- 


your tongue. Howbeit, | will not deny but there is some truth in ing to our creed—viz., Nicholas Machiavelli's Prince, who saith, a prince Or | rality or literature, any 


what ye say. The great mistake in the principle of my government was, 


resistance to publie opinion. 1 was too sensitive to my prerogative, too with. ‘ 
‘“King—What! Dost thou rank thyself amongst princes? Didst thou 


ffice after thou didst me that ill office 7’ 


jealous of my divine right, and too tenacious of the divinity which doth |: 


edge about aking. Butat the same time that I had my faults I was not | usurp the kingly o 


without my virtues ; and as there is none to speak for me now but | myself, 


I must, of force, justify my deeds in some sort. Ye wot well that when my | W8s under age, I made myself their protector, and would have made myself ing, to be used yea 
father died, in 1625, I found the country, as my Lord of Clarendon testifieth, king, but that I durst not accept of t 


«« Qliver—I made a shift to gain the supremac 


Jee os into the midst of a war with Spain, without money to carry it on. death, the which the people all knew; therefore 


oth the parliament and the nation were eager for this war, as twenty-two 


ble pretence. For, besides that, I often impreca 


years’ peace had begun to pall on thesense. Blame me not, then, that the | the government of a single 


ple should cry out _ the expense of a war which they themselves 
ad sanctioned. Was t 


crown lands honestly to raise money, and | made some new peers to do the 


same. And as to the ae with the services of my parliament, why, | - 


in the first place, the parliament rendered itself worse than useless by its 
opposition ; and, secondly, when I issued my declaration, intimating that 
the members need not again assemble until I convoked them, it was wrong- 
ly interpreted into the alteged fact, that Ttnever meant toyvall a parliament 
again! The offending passage in that declaration ran thus:—‘ Since, for 
several ill ends, the calling ogain of a parliament was divulged, however his 
majesty had showed by his frequent meeting with his people, his love to 
the use of parliaments, yet the late abuse having, for the present, driven his 
Majesty unwillingly out of that course, he shall account it presumption for 
any to prescribe any time to his majesty for liaments.’ On this founda- 
tion divers evil-disposed persons went up an down the land and said that 
the king would never call another parliament again, and that none shall speak 
of them! This wronged me grievously. I not only had the misadventure 


—- 
««* King—Would that parliament that took the 


is my fawit  Y Ye know I sold some of the | it upon thine, and not upon one of my children’s 
m 


<“ Oliver—Alas, sir ! that parliament I tarned 
pray ?” 
of London.” 


axe, or by the hand of some Felton or other "¢@ 
«« Oliver—No; but I came by the immediate 


e title, because I had a hand in your 


cn King—Then you were made protector. Who made you protector, I 


and tormenting me, brought an unasual fever upon me, and dried up a 


more than out of the numerous other spheres into 


tyrant ought never to want good pretences to colour the worst of actions | which I have so industriously looked. s 
i ‘] have but one more observation to make. Ye wot well, or if not, you 
should, that in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
compiled before your time, anc, ratified afer, there are two forms of prayer 


y ; and, because the nation | which cannot be passed over. The one is, “ A form of prayer, wit fast- 


I could not find a coloura- 


rly, on the thirtieth of January, being the day of the mar- 
tyrdom of the bleased King Charles the First, to implore the mercy of God 
that neither the guilt of that sacred and innocent blood, nor these other sins, 


ted and protested against by which God was provoked to deliver up us and our king into the hands 
0 


cruel and unreasonable men, may at any time hereafter be visited upon 


crown from my head put | us or our posterity.” The other was com iled to celebrate the joyful re- 
heads ?”” - tarn of my son to these realms after your eath. It is entitled, “ A form of 
out of doors.’ prayer, with thanksgiving to Almighty God, for having put an end to the 


«« Oliver—Why, it was my scallion, and grooms, and butler, and some | jp the year 1660: and, 
other nobles and great men; besides, Sir Thomas Viner, then Lord Mayor | Act of Parliament, appointed to be kept holy.” 
‘ " ‘ Now, Master Cromwell, if yourctatue were to be set up amongst all the 
«“ King—Sir Thomas Viner! Who made him a knight?” kings and queens of Great Britain, and especially between mine and that 
‘Who? I did, with many more doughty ones. of my son, these forms 
‘« Then hast thou played a mad game. It is strange that a halter never | the Prayer Book. It would not only be an absurdity, but likewise a pal- 
catched thee. Didst thon not come out of the world by the rope or the | pable contradiction, that such prayers should exist, and you receive the hon- 
our ofa niche. As, however, I think the «pop to be perfectly safe, and 


hand of God, who never | not likely to give place 


to succeed, on the death of my father, to an impovished treasury, but also | ™Y blood, that at my departure not one drop almost was left within me.” | ever countenance your 


to the same council, the same favourite, and the same ministers—none of 
whom, however, do I seek to blame now. On the contrary, what words 
from a bronze statue can ever sufficiently extol the loyalty and liberality of 
my courtiers, when I remind roa that, at the time my perverse parliament 
refused me supplies, they nobly cast their riches at my feet, so that in the 
brief space of a few days only they subscribed for the nation’s wants a ne 
less sum than £300,000! That was admirably done.’ 
‘ They were very generous, certainly,’ said the stone. 
* They were so. And let me ask you, Master Oliver, how much of all 
this did you, with your profession of piety and boasts of patriotism, contri- 
= a ot much I fear. 
‘ venture at that time I was looking to the brewery; or I may have 
been looking after the pigs on my farm. I was poor—I penn make A hand 
of farming; besides, not being near your majesty’s person, I might not 
kuow of your majesty’s requirements.’ 
‘Vain excuse! t was not your interest to be near my person then ; but 
you could approach my person afterwards, when it could be done for the 
sake of cutting my head off, and then walking into my palace.’ 
‘I prithee forbear. I will not say I was right iv everything I did. I 
would not have confessed this whilst I lived, as it would have wounded my 
ame (though the pious are always meek and confessing); but I will ac- 
cnowledge it now, as rocks from the quarries of Carrara are not very sensi- 
tive I would have gene it over with a quotation from Scripture. I will 
not repel the charge that I wasa little selfish in some of my dealings. Your 
majesty may thiak it selfish in this stone to crave to be made into a statue 
and to 8 next yours in the new House, at Westminster ?’ 


‘ Undoubtedly, Pray what are your claims to so great an honour? Let 
me tell you, that the slaughtering of a rightful monarch, and then hunting 
his son out of the country with swoxd bullet, give no title to a throne 
thus made desolate. It is not he who gets the rule of a kingdom, consider- 
ed by itself, that merits the praise, but ouly he who gets it honourably. If 
bare notoriety deserves respect, the country had better go and erect statues 
to Perkin Warbeck and Jack Cade. were great men in their way, 
and had their admirers. If you had been the disinterested patriot you pre- 
tended to be, you would have suffered me to abdicate in favour of my son, 
as you knew wae my wish. If you were displeased with me individually, 
why visit the sins of the father upon the child? If you thought me either 
unfit to reign or incapable of governing, if you considered my temperament 
anfortunate, why say my boy was incapable? What kad my innocent and 
unoffendi ng son done? No, Master Cromwell, despite your preaching and 
penn nans you could commit the heinous crime of sweeping away both 
myself my family, because you perceived that then there would be di- 
vers vacant palaces open to you. Hence you cruelly chased me through my 
kingdom, fighting me now at one J ene. now at another, until you gave my 
boy the “ crowning mrs i at Worcester; so that my Lord of Clarendon 
t said, “ I was hun asa partridge on the mountains,” and knew not 
which way to turn for safety. Were these the ennobling deeds that shoald 
— you worthy ofastatae? Alas! no, Oliver.’ 
‘ Your maj is very severe against me,’ 
eo malay ry aga groaned the block of marble 
‘I would I were telling thee lies,’ returned Charles, ‘as much as I abhor 
; Heretofore in Greece and Rome, those classic grounds of statues, 
it was not only the great that were thus distinguished, but the good especial- 
ly. The path to power and elevation must be just as well as brilliant; if it 
be not so what good man can —— it? You may well recall, that scarce- 
ly had you slaughtered me and got into my place (though you dared not 
touch my crown or my title, iu spite of your pious longings alter them) than 
your very nearest friends began to see through the Sollowents of your sin- 
cerity ; they began to perceive that Oliver Cromwell's patriotism touched 
himeelf much more nearly than it touched the nation. What then can pos- 
terity, when it recurs to those things, think of your cant and your hypocrisy ? 
It is amusing to see some men drop upon their knees of a morning and 
reach contempt of honour and riches to their assembled familics, then go 
rth and grasp all day long at the worldly possessions of their neighbours. 
Consistent, verily. Hume, the historian, he some amusing illustrations of 


“TI think Master Thomas Wood must have a stat 
inwardly, but uttered not a syllable. 


* Ay, marry, T have,’ faltered the stone at last. 


« “All these successes of the English,” he writ 


ments of the Spaniards, you took Jamaica to wi 
and so dissatisfied were you with your comman 


city. Where, then, is your glory? Are these 


and yet you were such a boasted patriot, and pro 


wherein that plant ever put forth its blossoms. 


his pains in finding you? Goto! Lie still and 


Those who cannot justify your murder of me, 
throas, still try tol 


u 
ondly, that these enterprises were pernicious to 


blind advocates have argued, that if a statue is 


Historians, however, record—and who shall 


was not of base and mean blood, having only sm 


Milton belonged to ‘ the republic of letters,’ and 


« Hast thou nothing to say in thy defence ?’ inquired the King. 


tecturship was useless to the country. Ye wot well how my fleet scou 
the seas—how I beat the Dutch—aud how many great victories I gained.’ 
‘Your fleet !’ exclaimed Charles; ‘ why, it was the very fleet that I built, 
andon which you seized. What says the historian? 


the superior size of their vessels, an advantage which all the skill and bra- 
very of the Dutch admirals coald not compensate. By means of ship-mon- 
ey, an imposition which had been so much complained of, and in some re- 
spects with reason, the late king had pat the navy into a situation which it 
had never attained in any former reign ; and he ventured to build ships of | regularly e 
a size which was then unusual.” Usurp cot, ther, to yourself the c it of | days after e 
the navy, as you usurped everything else. Neither boast your exploits in mustaches, and a m paring, ’ § 
the Mediterranean, though you battered Tanis with my ships: for the chron- | course made in giving the missive into bis hands, the clerk at the same time 
icler again writes—‘ The English were not so successful in the Mediterra- | informing him of the price of the postage. The Pole, attentively examining 
nean.” When you were wrongfully plundering the West India settle. | the superscription, afte 


these seas, that you sent them both to the Tower on their return. Setting ed curiosity, The 
aside these failures, your very entering upon these foreign wars was an act 


of injustice. It was done to satisf; te pique, and for the sake of rapa- 0 
> 1 Stertt” Att : deeds worthy a hate «6 it turned out that the Polish 
rt in the revolution of Poland, and, after the events of 1831, was, togeth- 


Kiet Seas Cig Riles etalk yee Oe yy ceatebes oo na oP with his father, his three brothers, and two uncles, condemned to ban- 


says that your foreign enterprises were ‘ pernicious to national iaterest:” | ‘ 1is father 
fessed to have the good of ishmeut in Siberia. He alone escap 


should be dissipated, but also that those who now-a-days unthinkingly come prompted, and the 
forward and advocate your cause, should be enlightened as to your true char-| The second incidevt 


acter, and as to the usefulness of your usurpation to the country you ruled. 
or your occupation of my of good character suppo 
years previously basely abandoned her to great pecuniary distress. Thoug 


ber and industrious person, he was, on Saturday night, entic- 
ed by several fellow-artisans to visit a public house near the Barrier d’Enfer. 
You cul- | The wine circulated freely ; but after a little indulgence, the young man 
g that he could not afford to s end any more money 
away from his mother and hishome. Accordingly ke left the house, and 
walked towards his residence, a litile confused, it is true, by the quantit 

of wine he had swallowed. Presently one ot the boon companions, an el- 


aud your foreign exploits and expeditions ; but I have 
quoted the page of the historian to show that, first, your foreign wars were generally a so 
njust, and consequently your victories could yield no one glory ; and, sec 


led no statue abroad-—you culled no statue athome. You were notorious— | stopped short, sayin 
you were not famous. Statues are erected to the honourable and the illus- 
trious, and not barely the notorious. The forgetting this is the only reason 
why you have had any apologists. Notoriety is not fame. Some of your : 
denied to you, like distine- | derly stranger, overtook him, and after commen 
tions must also be denied to William the Conqueror and Richard the Third, | expressing much admiration of the sentiments he had uttered, offered to 
‘deny the historian ?7—that Ed- | ‘ treat’ him at the first 
ward the Confessor made William his heir to this kiogdom ; and as to | sented. 
Richard, why though he was a usurper and a murderer, still remember he 


but the son of a king. As a prince royal he may look for a statue, to say no- 
thing of anything else. This your a4vocate furtver says, that neither your 
Admiral Blake nor your advocate Miltot. deserves honours if you do not, In 
saying this, he quite overlooks the fact that Blake, by his elevation, Jeposed 
no one, since there were many other admirals in England, all enjoying pow- 
er and renown, but only one monarch. He further overlooked the fact that 


great rebellion by the restitution of the king and royal family, and the res- 
toration of the government after many years’ interruption ; which unspeak- 
able mercies were wonderfully completed upon the twenty-ninth of May, 


in the memory thereof, that day in every year is, by 


of prayer and thanksgiving must be struck out of 


to a regicide, I hold your question to be settled.— 


suffered that worm of conscience to die within me; but it still lay gnawing But, beside this, I never rs any fear that _ qqueteenem —? might 
have to take this question of yours into consideration at ite wou 


preposterous views. Therefore, as I said before, 


‘There now,’ added the figure at Charing Cross, as it ended the extract, | you must lie where you are, Oliver, in the middle of that block of marble ; 


ue before thou dost.’ or you possess not a single merit that can ever call you forth. Liestill, and 


The mass of marble, though so far off as Paddington, was hearn to groan | be forgotten.’ 


‘ Do not say that my pro- THREE 
red 


es, ‘‘ were chiefly owing to 


the otherwise rigid and 


ing that the letter bore 


—_————- 


ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 


The French newspapers have revently reported, amongst their accounts 
of law proceedings, three traits of straggling poverty, so affecting and in- 
structive, that we re-produce them for the 

The first came before the authorities in the shape of a fraud on the reve- 
nue, but one attended by circumstances which have softened the hearts o 


ification of our readers. 


exact functionaries on whom it was perpetrated. I 


had been remarked at one of the post-offices that a letter coming from the 
frontiers of Siberia, and of course entailing heavy postare expenses, arrived 
very three months in Paris, addressed to a Polish count. A few 
ach letter reached its destination, a tall man, with thick black 
d a military bearing, came to claim it. Little difficulty was of 


r shaking his head with emotion, would return it, say- 
his name, but was not intended for him. The same 


out a former di e} : . 
ee ri circumstance, repeated at stated intervals for several years running, awaken- 


ers, Pen and Venab 


were in blank paper. 


You must lie where you On the cover of the let 


are, Oliver, in the middle of that block of marble, for you possess not a ferent members of his 
merit that can ever call yon forth. Whois the sculptor that would waste 


be forgotten.’ 


national interest. 


They entered a win 
al) beer flowing in his veins, 


and taken before a co 
fended himself by sayi 
companion, and in pro 


hence Milton rose toa high | magistrate examined 
‘ Jaques Antoine —— 











the insane fanaticism of your day. In one place he writes—‘ Overton, Gov- 








favourite. 


* It was one Felton that assassinated the Duke of Buckingham, the king’s defendant attentively, 





Dieu! c’est mon pere ! 


opening of the letters after the time appointed by the rules 
of the post office, afforded no elucidation to this mystery, for the contents 


Some indiscretion at length revealed the secret; and 
count was one of a family who took an active 


ed, and found an asylum in France ; 
i ble to pay postage from so great a dis- 


the nation and the people at heart. I have been looking around, both at but, reduced to the ntmost straits, una 


home and abroad, to discover where your honour grew; but though I have 


tance, and longing to receive tidings from his relations, they agreed upon 
scoured the hill, the dale, the land, and the ocean, I cannot find the field | the following plan, wh 


ich they carried on with success for several years :— 
ter, each word iu the address was written by the dif- 
family ; thus the unfortunate Pole, from his exact 


knowledge of the handwriting of each, obtained, by mere examination of 
the outside, certitude of the existence of his captive relations, and of their 
‘ : : is 2’ si he stone. continuing together on the same spot. On hearing this pitiable statement, 

er ey: bay chagtehe Sigmon phy eyed nap. gp wr gener do loooked the fraud on the revenue in the affection which 


‘ ’ 6 OT ight that thi ity in t the functionaries overt 
Even #0,’ was the reply ; ‘and it is not ony es Pa One e ingenuity which contrived, the scheme. 


is of a more tragic cast, and resembles one of those 


strange coincidences which are met with in fictions. A young workman 


rted a sorrowing mother, whose husband had man 


ding his forbearance, a 
house of entertainment they passed. The youth as- 


e shop, drank, and in a short time the guest felt his 


senses gradually overcome. Still he retained sufficient sense to understand 
what was going on, and to feel the hand of his entertainer gliding stealth- 
ily into his pocket. Rendered desperate by the dread of losing his week's 


earnings, he aroused himself, called in the police, had the robber arrested, 
mmissary or magistrate The deceitful old man de 
ng he merely wished to play a trick upon his young 
of of his respectability, sroduced his passport. T 
it, and reading it aloud, pronounced the name of 


*” ‘The accuser, rubbing his eyes, and looking at the 
called out, after a pause, in a tone of agony, ‘Mon 
’ and overcome by emotion fell back in a swoon. At 


a IT 





ree 











ec Albion. 














first, dissipation, altered attire, and the time which had elapsed since they 
had met, had effectually disguised the father from the son; bat when the 
name was mentioned, recognition ensued. By the law of Franée the accu- 
sation of achild cannot be taken against a parent, and the defendant was 
about to be dismissed, when he was confronted by other accusers whom 
he had defrauded, and was committed for trial upon bygone charges ef fel- 
ony. The son returned, and told the sad tale to his mother ; and has, it is 
hoped, been taught a lesson of the necessity for temperance, which be will 
profit by. The father will, it is to be feared, end his days an outcast from 


society. : P . 

The third little romance, aps the most affecting of all, is derived 
from the Gazette de Tribunauz. One day in October, a widow, who 
keeps a book-stall near the bridge of St. Michael, was accosted by an old 
man, who seemed borne down with hunger and wretchedness. From un- 
der a worn and tattered coat he drew forth a thick volume, which was torn, 
and bore other marks of long use. He offered it for sale, owning that its 
intrinsic worth was little, ‘ h,’ he continued, ‘ it is and always hasbeen 
valuable to me, and I shall part with it most unwillingly ; but [ have not 
the courage to allow myself to die of bunger while I have even this treas- 
ured relic to sell. Give me for it anything you please.’ The stall. keeper 
examined the bock, and found it to be the first edition of the ‘History of 
Astronomy amongst all natious,’ by Bailly, bat it was iu so bad a condition, 
that it was scarcely worth buying at all—-but vat of compassion, the benev- 
olent woman bought it for afranc. The old man immediately entered a ba- 
ker’s shop, brought out a loaf, and, sitting down beside the river, ale it gree- 
dily, and in solitude, , 

It happened that a canon of Notre Dame, who is au indefatigable collec- 
tor of old books, had witnessed the whole proceeding; and when the old 
man had left the stall, he took up the book. Ou examining the back of the 
title-page, he found the following lines traced with a firm hand with ink, 
which had now faded to the colour of rast :—‘ My young friend, | am con- 
demned to die: at this hour to-morrow I shall be no mere. I leave you 
friendless in the world—in a time of dreadful trouble; and that is one of 
my bitterest griefs. I had promised to be a father to you; God wills that 
my promise not be performed. Take this volume as the pledge of my 
earnest love, and keep itin memory of me.—Baitty.’* This then wus a 
presentation copy sent fifty years ago from the unfortunate author, on the 
eve of bis execution—to the distressed individual who had but now sold it to 
keep himself from starving. ‘T’he canon, throwing down two francs to the 
good atall-keeper for her bargain, hastened to the old man, who still sat eat- 
ing his cheerless crast. From him he learned that he was the natural son of 
4 ov of high rank, aud had, after the death of his parents, been commit- 
teh to | Bailly’s care, whose adopted child and pupil he became up to the 
day before his execution, when the above inscription was written, and the 
book sent. ‘The worn old man has since hebawed in the capacity of instruc- 
tor of children ; but having been attacked by illness, and compelled to re- 
sign his duties, he gradually sank to such a state of destitution, that he was 
driven to turn the last gift of his friend and benefactor into bread. The 

riest took the old man to his home, fed and comforted him, till he was ena- 
ied to procure him admission into an asylum specially instituted for receiv- 
ing respectabie persons fallen into decay—the hospital of Larochefuacauld. 
There he now remaias to end his days in peace. 


a 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
From Gilfillan’s Gallery of Literary Portraits. 


Brougham is an isthmus, uniting two times. He belongs partly to the 
past, and partly to the present. In his habits, intellectual and moral, he is 
of the eighteenth century; in his views and deeper feeling he~is the 
man of hisownera While Coleridge and Carlyle are the prophets of the 
coming age, the events of which wiliexpound much that is obscure in their 
deliverauces, Brougham seeks only. at the light of the past, to live and 
move in the present. Well aware of the feebleness of comparisons as gau- 
ges of character, we may yet call him a composite of Burke, Chatham, and 
Fox. Without the subtlety, profusion, and poetry of the first, he has his 
variety of lore, and his power of making it all, though gathered from the re- 
motest regions, strictly subservient to the purpose ia hand. With less sim- 
plicity of language, straightforwardness of purpose, condevsation of power, 
and energy of will, than Lord Chatham, he has much of his piercing sar; 
casm, his cash of charlatanism, his commanding air, and his impetuosity o 
temper. Like him, tuo, while steadfast to certain great principles, he is ap- 
to shift aad veer about in matters of minor importance, and is altogether in- 
capable of acting in concert with inferior men. He seems made for an ar- 
bitrary sovereign, and is a colossus at once in size and solitade. He has 
the social disposition, without the bonhommie of Fox; his energy, but not 
his vehemence ; his knowledge, strong sense, and fine constitution, but not 
that child-like simplicity, that transparent earnestness, that utter absence of 
the black and bilious passions, that frank and generous temperament, that 
forgettulness of seif, which made even Burke in the depth of their dSagrée- 
ment, to declare that he was ‘ made to be loved.’ 

We confess that we are a little skeptical as to the truth of the common 
panegyrics on Brougbam’s encyclopediac knowledge. We will not say 
with one, while he was Lord Chancellor, ‘that if he only did know a little 
law, he would have a smattering of everything ;’ for we believe that no 
man’s learning is less empirical than Brougham’s; none more accurate, dis~ 
tinct, and under the controul of his understanding. But, in the first place, 
as ty its variety, we doubt if he has thoroughly mastered more than two or 
three of the main branches of knowledge. He knows mathematics ; he 
knows jurisprudence ; he has the languages of Greece and Rome, and of 
Europe, like a bunch of keys slung to his girdle ; and with literature, past 
and present, he is a little more conversaut than the average of well edacat- 
ed men. But that beyond the circle—wide as it certainly is—which we 
have thus described, his knowledge extends very far, we have never seen 
any satisfactory proof. Perhaps, indeed, in society, from the fluency of his 
conversation, aud the exceeding quickness with which his mind moves, be 
may pass for a man of nearly universal acquirements. We are still more 
skeptical as to the depth of his information. In physical science, what is he 

to Sir John Herschell ? in jurisprudence, to Bentham? in languages, to De- 
Quincey? in history, to Macaulay? in philosophical lore, to Macintosh? in 
the gayer and lighter regions of the Belles Lettres, to Jeffrey? Where, 
since we are required to put him in the very topmost class uf men, are the 
overpowering evidences? As a scholar, what pyramidal pile of learning 
has he accumulated ? Asa writer, where is his ‘Novum Organon,’ or his 

De Augmentis Scientiarum ;’ his ‘Mechanique Celeste,’ his ‘ Divine Le- 
gation, or his ‘ Lives of the Poets ;’ his ‘Paradise Lost,’ or his ‘ Excur- 
sion?’ He has, indeed, cast strong and startling light upon many old truths. 
He has given to impulses created by others, the prodigious momentum of 
his influence, and eloquence, and perseverance, aud ardour. He has said, 
and written, and done things strange and splendid. He has accumalated 
a mass of miscellaneous and most available know ledge. He has, in the de- 
woke fp or obscuration of greater luminaries, filled a lerge space in the po- 
itical, scientific, and literary horizom, And he has cast over all his powers, 
and acquirement, and motions, a tri ple glare of genius, eccentricity, and rest- 
essness, which have surrounded him with the interest, uncertainty, and 
terror of a comet. 

The grand feature of Brougham’s mind 1s energetic and elevated sense.-- 
Subjected long to severe mathematical training, he loves the plain, the practi- 
cal and the tangible. For the visionary he has no taste ; for the subtle no 
aculty. Through all the labyrinthine coils and thick parentheses of his 
weet prone, you trace the strong line ofa clear and manly reason.— 

oupled with this is a considerable gift of comprehension. He strives to ex- 
haust every subject with which he meddles, though he rarely,like some,touch- 
es with playful finger the very core of a matter, cleans it out into one brief 
rey Ya 9 or into the golden cup of one consummate figure ; and never seems 
pd ies dog bens =r . Ms one exulting leap of intuition. It un- 
tio g ike - “8 Y, before his view, like a map of atlas propor- 
us, not like a ‘banner bright that is unfurled before him saddenly.’ 
He has added, it need scarcely be said, no new or large truth to the 
stock of human knowledge. As an orator, he speaks with a tone of authori- 
ty. An eloquent dogmatism breathes in his every sentence. You feel 
that this man sees his subject through and through; has mastered all 
its bearings ; has rolled it over in his strong mind as a ‘ pebble in the 
seri _ His general speech is on a conversational key. He talks; 
ut it is in a style to which inferior men can only rise by convulsive effort, 
or in circamstances of extreme excitement. ‘ Half his strength he puts not 
forth, but stays his thunder in mid volley.’ Like a giant, his mere move- 
ment is equal to the spasms, and races, and ‘ torrent ra tures’ of other men 
You wonder what he could do were he fully roused. It ia this bridled power. 
this restrained fury, this lion energy on the leash, which ever rivets ~- in. 
terest and your wonder ir the oratory of Brougham. You deem hice fit for 
the most august and thriiling crises of eloquence; for the impeachment of 
some Colossus of crime, who might be entitled the enemy of the human 














* John Sylvanus Bailly was born in 1736; and, besides being an astrono- 
mer, was a poet of considerable fame. On presenting the above work to 
bw: Mees: Academy in 1734, he was ad mitted one of it members, and at 
wal ns wove was made ms ape of the first National Assembly. After- 
moult . . cw mayor of Paris; but his humane conduct in repressing tu- 
him ee. the — syinpathy he evinced towards the royal family, made 
d ‘popular, that he was obliged to resign his office. In 1793 he was 
nounced by the anarchists of the day, and guillotined. 


race ; for the defence of a Brutus, were he at the bar for tyrannicide ; for a 
cause in which all the nations of the earth were interested, and for the deci- 
sion of which superior beings were waiting with tremulous expectation.— 
And as you watch him rending asunder complicated webs of sophistry with 
his little finger ; playing with every string-of the human heart at pleasure ; 
withering mailed men with a touch ; you say, were this son of Anak in right 
earnest, and pricked up to his fuil power, what labours might he not ac- 
complish, what heroes subdue! Nor does the knowledge that this masterly 
ease is the result of early and patient toil, of invincible perseverance, more 
than of inspired genius, much detract from the effect—an effect increased 
by the inscrutability of his features, which, though sharp and angular, con- 
ceal more meaning than they enunciate ; the unkindled lightnings of bis eye; 
the iron massivness of his forehead ; the saturnine swarthiness of his com- 
plexion; the meaning twitch of his cheek; and the clearness, flexibility, 
and power of a voice, over which his command is supreme, and which runs 

el with ev movement of his sentences, echoes every passion 
of hissoul. And those who have seen him in his ‘loftier mood,’ not now 
calmly bestriding. bat fairly caught in the wind of his spirit—his face bright- 
ened into full and fierce meaning—his eye shining like a sunken pit of fire 
suddenly disclosed—his arms vibrating like sharp tongues of flame in the 
blast—his brow darkening like iron in the shade—his form dilating to his 
dilating soul—his voice now exalted to a harrowing shriek, and now sunk 
to a rasping and terrible whisper—those (and their number is now compara- 
tively few) can alone tell how the promise of his calmer inoments is amply 
fulfilled, and the word ‘orator’ seems (like a transparency fluctuating in 
the breeze )to flame around his every look and gesture, word and movement. 
His power, too, is greater, inasmuch as it is based on a superstructure of 
intellect ; as it is kept in sévere reserve ; und as, like the forces of Nature, 
it never comesinto play but on great occasions, and is then entirely irresisti- 
ble. Hazlitt has, in the ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ treated Brougham as the re- 
presentative of the Scottish school of oratory, and drawn a very ingenious 
parallel between it and the Irish, giving the preference to the latter. It ap- 
pears to us that he is rather a composite of the English and the Scottish, 
and unites the passion and boldness of John Bull to Sawney’s carefu!ness, 
plodding perseverance, intense practicality, and instinctive common sense. 
He has Fittle of the Irishman about him, except his irritable and impetuous 
temper ; little of his bursting, bangling humour ; less of his wild pathos ; 
aud less still of his fervid fancy. His wit is apt to darken into sarcasm, or 
to kindle into invective ; his pathos is the feeblest of his powers; and his 
imaginatioa, though vivid and strong to the verge of insanity, is never rich, 
and seldom poetica!, Inflamed intellect is the brief and comprehensive de 
scription of his oratory. His sarcastic vein is as deep and dark a channel as 
ever the gall of a proud and powerful spirit found for itself. His sarcasm 
is equally compounded of irony and invective, 

Like two dark serpents tangled in the dust, 
That on the paths of men their mingling poison thrust. 


His irony ie not cold and stern, but fierce and hot. His invective is slow 
measured, winding, indirect, accumulating gradually round its hapless victim. 
The garment he wraps round his enemy is of amplest drapery, and most 
voluminous folds; but it isthe shirtof Nessus. Like a boa constrictor, he 
rolls himself round his prey; first covers it from head to foot; administers 
then a fearful warmth; then beslavers it with portentous flattery; then gradu 


ally crushes in its sides; and then, with a fiendish ease and glee, devours it. 


And though humour, either in its common or in its German sense, be a 
quality he possesses not, he can at times shed a wild gaiety over the darker 
motions of his mind, like stray and stormy sunshine on the troubled waters 
of a tarn, rather discovering than relieving the gloom. We do not profess 
much admiration for his far-famed going down on his knee as he said, ‘My 
Lords, | implore you to pass this bill.’ We fear it was a trick, though sitting 
as cool criticisers, we are perhaps scarcely qualified to dec'de whether it 
did not grow naturally out from,and, as it were, point and round off, the 
excitement of the speaker and the audience. If it did, it was undoubtedly 
a graceful and magnificent attitude ; far better, certainly, than that absurd 
dagger of Burke, which some have professed to admire. Had Burke, indeed, 
worn, as was customary in his youth, a sword, and as the climax of one of 
his anti-Gallican harangues, drawn and flourished it in the eyes of the aston- 
ished house, it had been a natural and noble condnctor to the excited feel- 
ings of such a man; and one would have recalled the words of Milton,— 


He spake, and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Ot mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined hell. 


But to parchase a weapon at acutler’s,—to stow itaway in his breast,—to 
watch his opportunity, and curve in the majestic wave of his eloquence to a 
point where he might, with some appearance of keeping, dash it down upun 
the floor,—it was the most hideous anti-climax, the trashiest clap-trap on re- 
cord; unworthy of a Robespierre, how much more of a Burke! 

Altogether, thoagh in the houses of Parliament there are, or were, some 
deeper philosophers; two or three more accomplished debaters; several 
scholars more erudite ; many lawyers more profound ; more elegant rheto- 
ricians ; much wittier men ; numbers who excel him in bursts of imagina- 
tive eloquence ; one or two who, in refinement, if not bitterness of sarcasm, 
approach very near him ;—as an orator—a mind-compeller—a wielder of 
Periclean thunders—a living power of irresistible influence, swaying the 
souls and bodies of intelligent men,—Henry Brougham stands, or stood 
alone. 

As an author, he has written books, pamphlets, and critiques. While very 
young, he produced a work on colonies, which, though little read now, 
showed his comprehensive grasp and reach of information. He is the au- 
thor, too, of various papers on science, inserted in the Reeords of the Royal 
and other societies : ae prefix to Paley, in which, amid many errors and 
inaccuracies, ‘and tares of haste,’ he discovers allhis fertility of intellect, and 
abundance of knowledge on a subject which seemed vnt of his line; of an 
introduction to the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ which is written in a 
style resembling Cobbett’s best and most popular manner, being strongly 
simple in thought, and transparently clear and familiar, without coarseness 
in language; of many articles in the Edinburgh Review ; and, finally, of 
that Collectanea Majora—the collection by himself of his leading speeches. 
Brougham in this has done what few of the mighty dead have been per- 
mitted to dowhat Demosthenes, Bolingbroke, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, and Canning did not, more ‘ually what Cicero and Burke did 
viz. corrected, condensed, subjected to the revision, of his own after eye, 
and illustrated from the resources of his owu teeming mind, the oratory of 
his life—er ected his monument before his death—arrested all the accents of 
his own floating breath into for ms of marble beauty and marble permanence 
—tad the hardihood to anticipate the,work of ages, by brushing away from 
his own speeches the delusive and enlarging haze of tradition and immedi- 
ate effect, and leaving them as they are, in fixed proportions and solid great- 
ness. 

Thus collected, his speeches unquestionably stand in the very first rank 
of oratorical master-pieces. They contain individual passages of eloquence, 
rhetoric, debate, logic, equal to any thing ; besides condensed qualities of 
information brought powerfully to bear upon particular subjects, and a mass 
of masculine sense, variegated by sharp flings of sarcasm, and illustrated by a 
spray of wit, aad seasoned by tart uliarities of temper and language, 
which render them in their collected form one of the richest legacies which 
the genins of oratory ever bequeathed to the unborn time. 

Brougham is ‘ nothing if not critical.’ His mind,,turn it to law, literature, 
tomy or science, is essentially critical. His intefl@gt is an universal tri- 

unal, before which men, authors, jurists, mathematicians, poems, political 
treatises, pictures, books of travels, manuals of education, problems, &c., 
compear, are scrutinized, and on. Instead Sa exploring, 
he vigorously remarks. Like the Abyssinian cattle drivers, he makes stern 
incisions, and cuts out quivering pieces from his subject, rather than dissects 
and disembowels the whole. ils judgment of books is scarcely so much 
to be depended on as his verdicts on man. That is often hasty, harsh, and 
saguuabiered, as witness his review of Byron’s‘ Hours of [dleness;’ these 
are generally true, as though given is on oath, and vivid as though stamped 
on canvas. His recent portraits of Fox, Pitt, Castlereagh, George the Fourth, 
&c., prove hima bold, minute, faithful, stern, yet generous limner. Gall 
still holds its place in his box of colours, but is wondrously faded from its 
first fierce tints. Not so mellow as Clarendon’s, without the enigmatical 
and intricate terseness of Tacitus, or the subtle simplicities of Hume’s inimit- 
able style, or the calm summings up of Hallam, or the gorgeons lights and 
deep shadows of Hazlitt’s painting, or the waving ideal, and richly adorned 
jictares of Macaulay, or the wild and rapid brash of Carlyle, his portraits 
are clear, direct, drawn with fearless fidelity of touch, and much: fulness of 
characteristic detail. They resemble, both in the manner and the judgments 
ae sore the criticisms published posthumously of Sir James Macintosh, 
ut are more energetic, less encomiastic, and steeped in the earnestness of 
a far more determined spirit. 

As a barrister, Brougham enj »yed a place founded more upon bis known 
abilities in other departments, than ov any especial adaptation to that some- 
what jealous and exclusive sphere where sits the stern goddess of law.— 
In all that concerned the minute and per details, the knowledge of 
precedents, the power of drawing subt e, and almost invisible distinctions, 
be was surpassed by a large class, “with Lord Abinger at their head. Law, 
more than any other science, from the multiplicity of its details, the techni- 
cality of its terms, the evasive nature of its distinctions, and the vast space 
which its records cover, demands the whole man. But, while Beongham 
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Themis w ould require ; never ‘ yellowed himself amung rolls and 1 ecords 
never shone as a special pleader, ‘ bristling up with small facts ’—no bar is 
ter approached him in the rapid with which he tore out the heart 
of acase, the dexterous energy with a Fi h he managed it, the clever char- 
latanism by which he made his wit, or his eloquence, or his ribaldry, or bis 
abuse, supply the lack of his information; the pincer-like power of the ma- 
chinery by which he squeezed out trath, o: fan, or both, from witnesses ; 
the lustre which bis genius elicited from the dry wood and very rottenness 
of legal detail; or in his knowledge and application of the- great aoing 
rinciples of jurisprudence, whether gathered from the devout study o 
entham, the demi-god of the science, or made his own by the workings of 
his restless understanding. A pleading in his hands, instead of os 2 
cold and sapless document, fall of quibbles, small so , and o 
crooked things, became an animated and interesting production, crowded 
with information, passion, glancing lights, flung now back and now for- 
ward, and eloquence of the pares ewe * hike 
When chancellor, Brougham made up for the want of minute technical 
lore by prodigious xertions, both of mind and body If in t he was 
to blame, it was in the extreme rapidity of his decisions—the with 
which he pushed the business before him. His exercise of the patronage 
(lay and cal) of that high office itself sufficed to prove, that there was 
seated on the woolsack no cold cast-iron figure, but a man—a man of glori- 
ous impulses, and quick, warm, beating heart. It was great in him promo- 
ting one to whom he had done ‘some wrong,’ and was politically opposed 
rge Croly. It was‘greater still, upon reading a small volume of po- 
ems, to obey the instant impulse, and bestow a living upon the author of the 
* Village Poorhouse.’ ‘These are deeds which must not pass away.’— 
They blend a warm beam of love with our admiration. It needed this to 
cover his sins against the dignity of English law, personified in his office— 
the indiscreet personalities in which he indu 
he shook the woolsack from its propriety, and the ‘strange fire’ which he 
now and then presented on that solemn altar where he ministered as high 


iest. 
re a leader, he has laboured under a two fold disqualificatioa. In the 
first place, he never served a regular training to the trade—passing from 
under the banners of Tierney to those of Canning, and afterwards of” Grey, 
he only for a very short time led the opposition ; and, like all men of im- 
petuous impulse, he is too rapid in his motions, too fiery in his blood, too 
abrupt in his turns, too self centred in his conscious might, too capricious in 
his temper, and too progréssive in his opinions, to be a trust-worthy guide. 
No man of exalted genius was ever a good leader, or ever had a powerful 
train behind him. Chatham was a dictator, not a leader. Burke dariog his 
life had no out and out followers, save Windham, who was rather one of a 
constellation Gemini. Fox could never lead but in astorm. Canning gain- 
ed his richest trophies while Liverpool was at the helm. Itis your acute, 
clear-headed, caatious, common-sense man, like Sir Robert Walpole, that 
weathers the storm. 

Besides all this, the versatile being under notice is, we are told, a great 
talker—the life and ornament of Society. Manifold, be sure, the subjects 
of his conversation. Like Talkative in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ he can speak 
about things terrestrial and things celestial. things moral and things prefane. 
The story runs, that once for some juvenile frolic clapped into the wateh- 
house, he found himself in company with an old soldier. He part 
of the night in talking of the campaigns in which his companion had been 
engaged; got out of him all the information he possessed ; sucked him dry 
like an orange, and thought he had spent the night to some purpose. He 
has talked of law with Eldon, of literature with Jeffrey, of flaxions with 
Leslie, of astronomy with Arago, of bullion with Horner, of orthodoxy with 
Sidney Smith, of cause and effect with Thomas Brown, of the oriental 
tongues with Leyden, of border ballads with Scott, of jurisprudence with 
Bentham, of moral philosophy with Macintosh, of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity with Dr. Andrew Thomas, who found him on that subject alone slen- 
derly intormed, and disposed to shirk ; of the voluntary question with Dr. 
Harper of Leith; of humanity with Clarkson and Romilly, the latter of 
whom, when requested on one occasion to edit a book, pleaded want of 
time, but said, ‘ Take it to thatfellow Brougham; he has time for every- 
thing ;’ and of pulpit oratory with Robert Hall, whom Macintosh took him 
to hear—whom he pronounced the most eloquent of orators—requested af- 
ter sermon to be introduced to—proceeded to compliment on the discourse, 
till checked by Hall's asking, ‘ But what of the subject, sir? What think 
you of it, sir ? Was it the truth of God, sir ?’—words very characteristic 
of the great preacher, while still stea ming with the excitement, and ebsorb- 
ed in the interest of his theme. Of Brougham’s talk we can speak only by 
report, It is said to be singularly abundant, lively and repid, touching a 
vast variety of topics, with light, firm, hurrying Roget at times flaming 
up into eloquence, and senneally testifying a rich mind under rare excite- 
ment. He is nota lecturer, like Coleridge ; nor ahatcher of bon. mots, like 
Sidney Smith; nor an elaborate discusser of given topics, like Macintosh; 
nor. a riotous. apirit, ing out its riches insplendid confusion like Curran ; 
nor an oracle coiled up in the corner of a drawing room, like Wordsworth. 
Brougham’s talk, like that of Burke and Wilson, is just the involuntary dis- 
charge of a full mind. His face is the ‘ ugliest Lod shrewdest of human fa- 
ces.’ Far from a fine, and scarcely a striking face, it has a uniqueuess of ex- 
pression seldom seen; thought, as of centuries of common minds, is written 
on it in worn character s—it scrutinizes all, while denying scrutiny itself— 
its famous twitch palpitates out the eternal restlessness of the man—intellect 
is inscribed upon the brow—passion lurks within the whole ; and now and 
then, as we have often been told, from the soul within the eye darts forth an 
_ — which has an almost withering, blinding, blasting effect upon the 

eholder. 

This is not the place, nor, in truth, is the time yet come, for forming a 
final judgment upon the character of Brougham, as a whole ; for fully esti- 
mating the inflaence which he has scattered around him during his career; 
for weighing his faults and excellences in an even e; or for settling 
the precise room he will fill up in the great general gallery of We 
may, however, even as to these points, state our impressions. “We deem 
him, then, notwithstanding all his inconsistencies and eccentric notions, to 
have been from first to last a sincere and honest man, animated by the great 
motives, and seeking the pure and lotty objects of a patriot, none the less 
that the activity of his mind and the eagerness of his temper have led him 
sometimes to pursue them by a tortuous policy. We believe too, that his in- 
fluence, though on no other than the two questions of slavery and education, 
has been co-extensive with the limits of the civilized world. As to his 
faults, looming now so ly to the eye of contemporary and crushed en- 
vy, what may be their bulk, when viewed beside his transcendent merits, 
through the vista of-centaries? In what light do we now regard the pol- 
troonery of Demosthenes, the duplicity ef Themistocles, the vanity of Cice- 
ro, compared to the blaze of their excellences 1 So what to a calm spec- 
tator in the twenty-second century, will the manceuvres and half-mad freaks 
of the Lord Chancellor seem, when balanced by the intellect, eloquence, 
learning, and positive achievements of Henry Brougham? And as to his 
future place in the grand picture exhibition of the world, we are safe in 
predicting, that if to the range of Plato, and Demosthenes, and Cicero, 
and Bacon, and Shakspeare, and Milton, and Newton, and La Place, and 
Burke, and Coleridge, he be not admissible, he must, and will take place 
with such names as Clarendon, and Bolingbroke, avd Chatham, and Pitt, 
and Fox, and Franklin, and Maribeau, and Macintosh; while, for versati- 
lit of powers, he will be held to surpass them all. So be it; and so shall 
it be :— 








‘Dum domus Znew Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit.’ 


THE LAKE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


A gentle shower had moderated the heat of a glowing summer day, and 
had cooled and refreshed the green face of pature, without throwing a damp 
on its beauties : it was near sunset when our evening walk brought us to 
the margin of a little lake. Some of our party had gone vn before ; ane 

when I arrived, Elizabeth was seated on the trunk of an old fallen tree, busi- 
ly occupied sketching the scene before us. It was a landscape worthy of 
Cuyp. The water of the lake was as still and transparent as the blue sky 
above. On its margin were scattered numerous birches, with their droop- 
ing branchlets and hoary trunks; the latter reflected like silvery pillars in 
the deep blue waters. Two cows were standing knee-deep near the rushy 
shore, and alittle ragged herd-boy was leaning over & few paling-bars, eager- 
ly watching the fate of his baited hook suspended from a rade fishing-rod. 
A gleam of the full red sky coming through the distant break between the 
surroanding hills, ligated up the whole witha glow and softness which mel- 
lowed every object into beanty. We paused over the scene for a full quar- 
ter of an hour, ‘ till fancy had her fill,’ and then proceeded to find out what 
could occupy the judgment as well as the imagmation. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, till Henry called vur attention to a beautiful wild drake gliding 
among the rashes, and which at intervals darted out its green neck, and with 
quick bill picked up some bodies from the surface ofthe water. Its quick 
eye discovered our nearer approach, and, darting under water, in a few 

mirutes we saw him rise up far on the other side. 

‘] should like to know what Mr. Wild-drake has been supping on,’ said 
Henry; and we walked up to the place to make a minute examination.— 
We saw some minnows in the water; but they were toe deep to be taken 
in the manner we observed, We searched among the rushes, and could see 
nothing. Atlast Anna called our attention to some creatures floating on the 














has never narrowed down his wide mind to such an exclusive devotion as 


surface of the water. We recognised them at once to be several species « f 
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Gedena Wt Giese eninals ths fonting dhoth, wid Wal no doubt bat such bed 
formed the prey of the wild drake. : 
cries Henry, ‘at this large fresh-water mussel among 
ed Sagan adage sober wr any 8 Mey no ye is enjoying the 
-evening sunset too; but let ware, may form a su to some 
-wild drake also.’ ‘ J sae 

‘Is not that the pearl mussel?’ observed Elizabeth. 
i i ply: good size and lustre 
i Scotland.’ 


‘ What is this?’ cries Mary, with her bright eyes ever on the watch; ‘1 
see a mass of little shells as if glaed together, all of them apparently empty; 
and yet the whole is moving briskly. Here is another, and another ; 
they chase each other, and ran about as if they had one common lite.’ 

“I know these,’ replied Henry ; ‘ are caddice-worms, the lavre of the 
May-fly. The living animal isin the centre: observe his head peeping out; 

those empty form his house. He glues around his body she 
pieces of wood, and small pebbles, and thus forms a defence against all his 
enemies. 

‘Oh, Isee myriads of those empty shells on the beach,’ cries Elizabeth— 
‘shells of various kinds. I have picked up at least half-a-dozen different ones, 
and, let me remember, where was it that you showed us shells of this kind 

under a very different form?’ ; 

‘ I suppose yon allude,’ said I, ‘to those marl beds which the workmen 
dug up in the field the other day? You now have an example from what 
sources it is that such beds of marl are derived. The whole bed of this 
lake is probably one mass of such shells, which have been accumulating 
for ages: and were it drained and dug into, it would present the same ap- 
—a as the marl beds which we lately inspected. There you recollect, 

were various layers on layers of asoft crumbling limestone, to the 
depth of ten feet, intermixed with mud, fragments of , wood, and shells 
of various animals ; thus affording, on a small scale, un example of the way 
in bow many of the deepest strata of the earth’s surface have been accu- 
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We now came to a little stream which poured its crystal current into the 
lake. Farther up the sloping hill-side, from whence it derived its source, 
it chafed and over and among the rocky fragments opposing its 
course; but here, like other more noted rivers, it swelled out near its ter- 
mination into a calm diffused estuary, with many a flower and aquatic plant 

ping up amid its shallow waters. We rested here, at the request of 
enry, to examine some subjects which had arrested his attention. He 
inted out to as, on the leaves of some of the aquatic plants, a number of 
wn, jelly-looking substances, about the size of a pin-head or small pea. 
On watching them attentively, we clearly perceived motion and life. These 
_ little points would in an instant suddenly expand to the size of half an inch, 
and thrust out little arms on all sides, by which it entangled and caught 
substances floating by. I at once recognised them to be the Hydra, or the 
fresh-water polype: those singular animals which, when first discovered b 
Trembly, a naturalist of France, made so much noise in the scientific world. 
* I am quite pleased that you have made this discovery for us, Henry. These 
are perhaps the simplest of all organised beings, and their habits and prop- 
erties afford us a singular insight into the humblest manifestations of life.— 
They are, as you see, composed of a pulpy, grayish jelly. They have few 
parts; only a body, with a hollow in the centre, corresponding to the sto. 
mach of other animals ; a mouth leading to this stomach; and, surroundin 
this opening or mouth, eight filaments or arms, which they spread out all 
around, and with which they seize hold of their food, which consists of small 
worms, or pieces of any animal matter. They have no organs of sense, and 
no sensations but that of tuuch. They are very retentive of life, and may 
becut into various pieces, and every separate piece will in a short time be- 
come a perfect polype. Their young are produced by a germ or bud which 
grows wut from the body of the parent, and when it has arrived at a mature 
state, it drops off vo enjoy a separate existence. Not unfrequently before 
this scion drops off from the parent, another bud is seen to spring out of its 
own body, and thus two or three generations are seen in progress at one 
time. They are very voracious an Mani Ag , moving about from leaf to 
leaf Sr pushiag forward and attaching the mouth to any object; and 
then drawing forward the other end, attaching it in the same way, and again 
ar pe ohio the head. They will travel over a whole plant in the course 
of an oc two. You may now take this magnifying lens, and make 
your observations cautiously, and tell us what farther you can discover.’ 

‘I see them distinctly and beautifully now, whispers Henry. ‘ Three of 
them are within view, attached to the mid-rib of this leaf. They ap- 
pear now somewhat like a clove, or a very little nail or tack standing oh 
itspoint. How they ply their thin slender arms all around, now length- 
ening them out into a small hair or thread, and now again contracting 
them into a thick knob or point ! These are in miniature something like 
the horns of a snail, and as soft and pliant. LIdeclare one has seized upon 
a small worm—he surrounds its end with the whole of his arms—the 
worm struggles and wriggles out of his grasp—it is instantly seized in the 
middle by another polype, doubled up, and a piece of it swallowed—the 
two ends of the worm dangle out on each side—the first polype seizes 
one of the ends—they now both tug and fight hard.’ 

There was a considerable pause. We were all anxious to have a look, 
and each got the glass in turn. Henry after this resumed his observa- 
tions and remarks. The worm had nearly disappeared between them. It 
was originally half an inch in length. hey still struggle, and approach 
nearer and nearer to each other. The doubled-up portion of worm is 
pulled out of the mouth of the second polype ; but it appears macerated, 
it breaks in two. A third polype now comes in for a fragment—an- 
other portion falls into the water—the worm at last disappears, and peace 
is restored withthesatiated ——— ofthe combatants. ; Ve counted hun- 
dreds of these polypes. Could they all get worms? And what became 
of those which didnot? We watched long for another worm feast ; but 
saw none. No doubt other more minute animals are found to feed these 
hungry creatures. They appear all lively ; and assuredly they are all 
cared for by some means or other. 

The sun now fairly disappeared: light failed us for minute obser- 
vations ; but as we took our way homeward, the greater objects of na- 
ture were beautifully and softly depicted before us. The bright green 
birches now stood before us black masses—the surface of the lake alone 
sent up a lively gleam—the dusky bat flitted silently overhead, roused to 
his evening meal of the moths and night-flies that now peopled the air. 
The cows had strolled homewards, and their distant lowings reach- 
ed our ears. ‘How such a night as this,’ says Elizabeth, ‘ raises 
our thoughts to the Author of nature! the whole earthy, and air, and even 

waters, teem with life and with enjoyment.’ 


——— 


PHiscellanp. 


TASTE FOR*SCIENCE. 


A mind which has once acquired a taste for scientific inquiry, and has 
‘learned the habit of applying its principles readily to the cases which occur, 
has within itself an inexhaustible source of pure and exciting contempla- 
tions : one would think that Shakspeare had such a mind in view, when he 
describes a contemplative man as finding 


Tongues in trees, bouks in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Accustomed to trace the operation of genera! causes, and the exemplifica- 
tion of general! laws, in circumstances where the uninformed and uninguir- 
ing eye perceives neither novelty nor beauty, 
wonders ; every object which falls in his way elucidates some principle, af- 
tords some instruction, and impresses him with a sense ot harmony and or- 
der. Nor is it a mere passive pleasure which is thus communicated. A 
thousand subjects of enquiry are constantly arising in his mind, which 
keeps his faculties in constant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually on the 
, 80 that lassitude is excluded from his life; and that craving after ar- 
tificial excitement and dissipation of mind, which leads so many into frivo- 
jous, unworthy, and destructive pursuits, is altogether eradicated from his 
It is not one of the least advantages of these pursuits, which, how- 

ever, they possess in common with every class of intellectual pleasures, 
that they are altogether independent of external circumstances, and are to 
be enjoyed in every situation in which a man can be placed in life. The 
highest degrees of worldly gree A are so far from being incompatible 
with them, that they supply additional advantages for their pursuit, and 


that sort of fresh and renewed relish which arises partly from the sense of 


contrast, partly from experience of the peculiar pre-eminence which they 
possess over the pleasures of sense, in their ca 
and continual repetition, without satiety and distaste. 


joyed, too, in the intervals of the most active business; and the calm and 
dispassionate interest with which they fill the mind, renders them a most 
delightful retreat {rom the agitations and dissensions of the world, and from 


, | elapsed when she was informed that Hutchinson had kept company with a 


he walks in the midst of 


bility of unlimited increase 
They may be en- 
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SUICIDE AT SEA FROM DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 
Yesterday, Mr. Baker, the Coroner, received the following anonymous 
communication, forwarded per posi:—‘ To the Coroner of London, who is 
advised to investigate minutely at once into a case of suicide by a young 
woman, the servant maid of an officer’s wife at sea, on board the brigantine 
soy Dam, Jot come from Algoa, now in the London Docks, caused by 
the conduct of others towards her, and insufficient attempts to rer 
strain or save her after one or two attempts to drown herself, which matter 
has been hushed up entirely. One man has absconded.’ This letter was 
written throughout in beautifully formed Roman letters. When the Corone- 
received the above. he immediately forwarded itto Mr, Overton, the sum- 
moning officer, who put himself in communication with Serjeant Oran, of 
the Denmark-street police-station, who ed to investigate the circum- 
stances, when it appeared that on the 23d of August last, that Mary Ann left 
Algoa Bay for England; besides the crew, there were 12 wr on board, 
amongst which number was the lady of Major Campbell, of the 91st Regi- 
ment of Light Infantry, at present stationed in Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope. The d was servant to that lady, and had the care of 
three children. She was a remarkably fine young woman, 18 years of 
It appears that a!most immediately after embarkation, she formed an attach- ' 
ment to the chief mate of the vessel, named Hutchinson. Some time had 


oung woman in London, to whom he was to be married on his arrival.— 
She (deceased) taxed him with the fact, which he denied, but at subsequent 
intervals had spoken very slightingly of her, and applied opprobrious epithets 
which had preyed upoa her mind ; and one night, whilst Hutchinson was 
keeping the watch on the deck, she attempted to jump overboard, but was 
prevented by some of the passeugers, and was coufined to her cabiu through- 
out the remainder of the night. Deceased was advised by the aecond mate 
to break off the connexion, but she spout irresolute. 
the morning of the 22d ult., whilst e ship was off Fayal, there was a sud- 
den cry raised of ‘Somebody overboard!’ Captain Guy instantly spran 
upon deck, and ordered the ship to be hove-to and the quarter-boat Ain cam 
which being Com, after the lapse of about 15 minutes, the body was found 
floating on the water. She was immediately conveyed on beard, when Capt. 
Guy endeavoured for above two hours to restore animation, but without ef- 
fect. After her death, the following letter, written in pencil ina bold and 
firm hand, was found :— : 

‘ October 21, 1845. 


‘Mr. Hatchinson—an injured girl now addresses you ; that I have been a 
very foolish one 1 know very well; but fool as I am I loved you too well: 
but much as I have loved you, I must tell you that this is the last time I 
shall ever trouble you more, for now it is my firm belief that you care no 
more for me than you do for any one of the sailors—and that your whole 
a is how you can injure a poor friendless girl. The whole of the voyage 
you have been deceiving a weak-minded girl—but you shall not deceive me 
anylonger. No, cruelest of men, [ will let you know that Elizabeth will 
be deceived no longer. Farewell forever—deceitful, cruel man—and for- 
get that ever such a girl as Elizabeth Wilson ever lived, and may God for- 
give you the injuries you have done meas I forgive you.’ 

To the honour of Captain Guy, inimediately on the arrival of the vessel 
in the docks, he dismissed the man (Hutchinson) from his service, as un- 
worthy of confidence, for his base and unmanly conduct to this unfortunate 
girl.—London paper. 


THE GHOST OF A WIFE. 


When, in the bitter agony of feeling that I was about to be torn from you, 
I said that if departed souls were ever permitted to revisit the earth again, 
I would hover near you; [ dreamt not that by the fruition of this wish I 
should entail on myself pangs sharper even that those I experieuced when 
anticipating our sepuration, or when gazing on you for the last time. Wheth- 
er it be accorded to other departed souls to return to earth, or that to me 
alone the fulfilment of this longing desire was granted, I know not; but 
that, which in my mortal weakness [ believed was to prove my consolation 
in death, has been so heavy u punishment, that I bow my spirit before the 
throne of the Almighty, aud pray to be henceforth exempted from this pri- 
vilege. {t was not granted to me to revisit this earth for many mouths after 
my disease. Oh, how interminably long did these months appear! At 
length it was accorded to me to visit the earth again, and [ hastened to the 
scene of our past happiness—that happiness of which not death itself had 
brought oblivion; for in that world, the dread secrets of which none my 
reveal to mortal, the thought of your grief troubled my repose. At the 
midnight hour, when the graves yield up their dead, 1 glided into your 
chamber, and there saw another fill my place, bask in your smiles, and lis- 
ten with pleased attention to those vows of love that had so often delighted 
my ears. I heard your fondly-remembered accents address to her those ex- 
pressions of tenderness once familiar to my ear, and saw those arms pas- 
sionately encircle her form, which had been wont to embrace mine. ... 
And such is mortal love! the love of man, which ouitlives not the loss of 
the object, but hastens to lavish un a successor all those endearments, those 
nameless proofs of affection once sacred to anuther—to one who found that 
the bitterness of death consisted in leaving him. Your brow was smooth as 
ever; your eyes bore no trace ot tears; health marked your cheeks with its 
own hue, and your laugh was joyous as that of childhood. I saw that 1 
was forgotten, that the objects which ought to have recalled me to your 
mind awakened no reminiscences, and that the blooming creature whom 
your arms encircled alone occupie’ your thoughts. And was it for this I 
refused to taste the Lethean cup prepared for the dead~ refused to enjoy the 
repose allotted to souls unstained guilt? Oh, pardon me, Almighty, 
that I should dare to carry into another world the love that had but too much 
engrossed my heart in this. I glided from your chamber to that of my cbil- 
dren, and bent over the slumbering innocents with all the melting fondness 
which not even death itself can conquer ina mother’s heart. While I 
watched the peacetul sleepers, the moonbeams played on their fair faces, 
one awoke and called to the other, saying, ‘It is time to get up; for dear 
mamma told me she would take us with her w-day, and that we must be 
ready early.’ ‘Yes’, replied the other dear one, ‘mamma is so good and 
dear, ¥e must not keep her waiting.’ The husband it was more than death 
ro part from had found a successor for me in his home and heart—the chil- 
dren | had idolised no longer remembered me.— The Keepsake. 


BALLAD: THE LAY OF THE BLIGHTED POTATO. 
Arrn—“ lhad a flower within my garden growing.” 
I saw a murpby in my garden growing: 
I boldly prigged it—nobody was there ;— 
Rich in all charms familiar to the knowing ; 
Of size unrivalled, and of kidney rare. 
At ev’ning hour I put it in my cellar, 
Where never murphy had been put before ; 
I thought myself a very downy feller ; 
I smiled upon it, and I shut the door. 


Next day I took the murphy out to peel it, 

Casting the poaing carelessly away ; 
When—horrid fact! I shudder to reveal it !— 

I found it blighted—hastening to decay. 
Vainly J strove the wholesome parts to cherish ; 

But nought remained of what is now sv dear ;— 
Only with life shall the remembrance perish, 

ow bad potatoes have turned out this year. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack for 1846. 


Sunrmary. 


Tue Price or Diamonps.—In consequence of the discove 
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bands’ purses than formerly. 
Waat Next ?—We have written upon paper manufactured from iron 


ing Journal. 


reception of the aged, infirm, and disabled seamen of tnat port. 


Island of Bute. It is neatly mounted with silver, and has, at the bottom 
what in the Highlands is called a scrugug. 


IMPROVEMENT iN THE NAviGATION oF THE Tay.—The fact that a vesse 


which have been carried on by the Harbour Co mmissioners, and the grea 
importance of the Tyne as a navigable river. 





the conflict of passions, prejudices, ana interests, in which the man of busi- 
mess finds himse:f continually involved.—Sir John Herschel. 


Theatre has been burned down. 


At 10 o’clock on | ° 


: dams’s Resid iu the Interior of Africa, at Timbuctoo, &c.” 
rich diamond mine in the province of Bahia, the supply of diamonds pe wacom gr tl amy ogg «2 om 


been so greatly increased during the last year that the price has fallen fifty 
per cent., and is likely to fall still lower, so that the ladies will be enabled 
to indulge their taste tor this kind of luxury with less damage to their hus- 


and seen a book with both leaves and binding of the same material.— Min- 


Musiriezxt Girt To Gressocx.—The late Sir Gabriel Wood has given | ©4, 
in charge of appointed executors, the princely sum of £80,000, to be ex- 
pended in the erection and maintenance of an hospital in Greenock, for the 


Retic or Priyce Cuantes Epwarp Stvart.—A gentleman in Zetland 
has in his possessionfa snuff-box which belonged to Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart. The owner, about thirty years ago, received it from his father, in the 


of 300 tons burthen, and drawing fourteen feet of water, reached Perth 
from Dandee in one tide, proves the efficiency of the dredging operations 


Destruction or tue Girascow City THEATRE By Fire.—The City 
In less than twenty minutes the whole 
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January 17 
yet been any lives lost ; but there have been several narrow . The 
performances had only been shortly before concluded when the broke 
out, but the origin has not yet transpired. Ii is said several insurance-com - 
panies will suffer severely. 

Dinner to tue Hon. F. H F. Berxerey, M. P.—On Tuesday 
evening a pratifying demonstration was made by a numerous party of the 
citizens of Bristol to their representative, the Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley. 
In consequence of the great exertions made by that gentleman in ob- 
taining the Small Debts Act Amendment Bill, the Committee invited 
him toa dinner which took place at the White Lion Inn, Broad-street, 
and was attended by «bout seventy gentlemen, including several mem- 
bers of the Town Council, and members of other public bodies. Politics, 
it had been determined, should be excluded, and the company, therefore, 
comprised both Whigs and Tories, each alike anxious to testify their res- 
pect to a member who, upon all occasions, without respect to party, 
gives his assistance to promote the interests of his constituents. 


Roya Marriace.— The esinis of her Royal Highness Mademoiselle 
(de France), sister tothe Duke de Bouedeaux, with the Hereditary Prince 
of Lucca, was solemnised on the 10th instant, at Froshdorff. Magnificent 
emg were offered to the bride by the Duke and Duchess and Prince of 
ucca, the Duchesses d’ Augouleme and de Berry, the Duke de Bourdeaux 
and the Empress of Austria, who is the aunt uf the bridegroom. 
Rerresument Room iN rHE CHAMBER OF Diputizs.—The tavern of the 
chamber—for a tavern there is—is a small apartment, six metres in length 
by five in depth. A table divides it in two; on one side of which are t 
liveried servants of the Chamber, having on their right hand cupboards filled 
with refreshments for the honoarable members; and on the side opposite 
are small marble tables, as in a cufé, round which the deputies assemble. 
Here they find, at the cost of the private budget of the Chamber sy- 
rups of various kinds, a bouillon consomme, fresh milk, and tempting little 
loaves of bread. That is the reeecg ' with which the questorsbip furnishes 
the bouffet of the Chamber. . y long habit, the cook has learnt to 
regulate her supply of bowiclon by the order of the day. Thus, on the day 
of the answer to the King’s speech, the discussion of the secret service 
money, or some grave questioning of the minister previously announced, 
the stew-pan is full to the brim; on ordinary Saturdays, the petition day, it 
js,not full by one-half.—Journey round the Chamber of Deputies. 
The cost of a call to the bar is about £80, of which sum £50 goes to the 
government in the shape of duty. 


Mr. Wilson gave one of his admirable entertainments last night at the 
Assembly Rooms, and will appear on Monday.—Liverpool paper. 

We understand that the Earl of Derby has been making enquiries which 
warrant the supposition that the militia are to be called out next spring or 
summer. 


The notorious Barnard Gregory, of the Satirist, opened the Strand 
Theatre, London, on Tuesday night, in the character of Shylock. The up- 
roar was tremendous. 

The total number of railway plans deposited on or before Sunday last was 
780, of these 90 appertained to (canner, and 50 te Cheshire. 
Saturday last, the 19th of November, was the day on which, one hundred 
years ago, the rebel army of the year 45 made its entry intc Manchester, 
commanded by the ‘young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward,’ in per- 
son. 
Sir Henry Bisnor concluded his most interesting musical lectures at the 
Collegiate, last night. So effectually has he been aided by the vocad  sist- 
ants, that he publicly thanked them for their services. 

The Morning Herald mentions the following ingenious method of killin 
time: ‘ Prince Albert, the Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. L. E. Anson, and Colonels 
Bowles and Gray, touk the diversion of shooting yesterday afternoon.’ 


On Thursday afternoon, a leaping match took place between Charles 
Shaw and William Jackson, two young men from Liverpool, under Aven- 
tham Walk, Preston. At three spring jumps, Shaw leaped 12 yards 1 inch 
and Jackson 11 yards 9 inches. 


Mitpness or Maprrta.—An interesting test- of the mildness of the 
climate is that swallows do not migrate from the island.—Ocean 
flower. 

Sir R. Peel has bestowed the vacant deanery of Canterbury on the Rev, 
W. Rowe Lyall, archdeacon of Maidstone, and brother of Mr_ G, Lyall, 
M. P. for the city of London, 


The Marquis of Westminster’s second son, Lord Gilbert Grosvenor, 
has entered the navy as a naval cadet, and is appointed to the St, Vin- 
cent. 


** Did you ever see the Queen ?” said an Englishman to Pat. * The 
Quain ?” he replied ; ‘* faith I cannot say I ever saw the Quain; ‘ but I 
haye an uncle that oncet very nearl y saw the Duke of York !” 
Maddl-. ‘Taglioni has arrived in Paris, on her way to Italy, after a fare- 
well tour through various parts of England, Ireland and Scotland, by 
which she is said to have retted not less than 10,0002:; her lowest en- 
gagement, even at the smailest theatre, being 100 guineas per night. 
An English watchmaker. named Symington, has taken out a patent for 
aclock, ,the motive power of which is the as gr water. It re- 
quires ne winding up, and but little attention, and is said to bea very 
successful experiment. [The ancients had a water clock to their houses, 
and a water organ in their churches, j 
Mr. Bass, the brewer, of Burton-on-Trent, has written a letter to the 
Globe, in which he states that he has stopped the rot in potatoes by mere- 
ly cutting them in two, and thus allowing the surplus moisture, which is 
the chief cause of the evil, to escape, 
Mr. Bickham Escott, the Tory member for Winchester, made another 
free-trade speech to his constituents last week, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

The Gazette of Friday night contains the ro treo of Archdeacon 
Lyall to the vacant Deanery of Canterbury, and that of Dr. Buckland tothe 
Deanery of Westminster. 


Lord G. Bentinck has this year won 58 races with 25 horses, netting the 
sum of 17,372/., besides a cup. He is the greatest winner of the 
age. 

Tae Late J. Bacxnovse, Esa.—The death of John Backhouse, Esq., 
late Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Department, was recorded 
in our obituary of last week. He was, we believe, a diligent public ser- 
vant, and it is thought that the illness which caused his death was 
brought on by severe application to his official duties. We find the tol- 
lowing notice of his career in the Literary Gazette. ‘ 

Mr. Backhouse’s entry into political life may be dated from the election 
of Mr. Canning for Liverpool ; from which place he removed to London, 
to act as the secretary for its gifted representative, and take care of the 
important parliamentary business connected with its vast mercantile in- 
terests. In this situation he so highly recommended himself to his prin- 
cipal as soon to be advanced by him to trusts of a more general national 
character, and thus in a short time to become the holder of an office of 
the utmost responsibility. In every point of his useful career Mr. Back- 
house showed himself to be eminently worthy of this preferment ; and 
we may safely state, that the conduct of no man in such astation ever gave 
more satisfaction to his employers, or contributed more essentially to the 

rompt and judicious administration of affairs, than was the result of 
Mr. Backhouse’s faithful labours. His attachment to literature was a pro. 
minent part of his life ; and readers may remember the interesting man- 
ner in which he edited the *‘ Narrative of the American Sailor, ox * 

e 
have reason to believe that Mr. Backhouse wrote frequently in several 
of the most popular periodicals, and also assisted in other literary under- 
taking of considerable interest. 

PRESENTATION OF THE Portrait oF Victoria TO Manomep Aut. —Letters 
from Cairo mention that the portrait uf her Majesty Queen Victoria, jntend- 
ec as a present to Mahomed Ali, had arrived by the Iberia at Alexandria 
and been forwarded to Cairo, where the officia] presentation took place b 
Colonel Barnett, her Majesty’s Consul-General and Political Agent, attend- 
i.by Mr. Warne, her Majesty’s Consul at Cairo, and the principal English 
residents. The deputation was received by the Viceroy with military hon- 
ours, all the great officers of state being present. The portrait was placed 
in the Viceroy’s hands by Colonel Barnett, who at the same time made au 
appropriate speech. His Highness received the gift standing, kissed it, 
raised it to his head, placed it on his own throne, and then sat down below 
it. He expressed the heartfelt gratification he experienced on the occasion, 
assuring them that he had always felt tae highest regard tor England, and 
| that it was his constant desire to do everything in his power to retain her 
friendship and good opinion, aT 
l The Viceroy on this occasion made several promotions in his military 
and civil services. ; 

The marriage of the Viceroy’s daughter is shortly to take place with a 
t | degree of ceremony rivalling if not excelling the pomps attending Cleopatr's 
marriage, dsitee & 

The Viceroy has just been compelled to issue an ordex, prohibiting fr 
the present the export from Egypt of any kird of grain, in consequence 





) was a sheet of fire, sending its light over the whole city. There bave not 





the crops generally being extremely short. 
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_ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT ANDG 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the Courier and Enquirer of yesterday. 

The Debate wn the Senate, of which our Washington correspondent has 
sent us an outline, seems to us worthy of a more extended insertion in our 
columns. We therefore make up from the Washington papers and inseri 
instead of our correspondent’s sketch, as full a summary as our space will 
ay some other business of slight interest, Mr Allen asked leave to in- 
troduce the following joint resolution *‘ declaratory of the MD pges cae by 
which the government ot the United States will be governed in regard to 
the interposition of she powers of Europe in the affairs of America: , 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That recent manifestations of a 
disposition by certain powers in Europe to interfere in the political arrange. 
ments of this continent, with a view to the enforcement ot the European 
principle of the ‘‘ balance of power,” upon the independent nations ot Ame- 
rica, having made it, in his judgment, the duty of the President of the Uni- 
ted States to cali the attention of Congress to this subject in his annual 
message, aud to announce, on the part of the Uniled States, the counter 
principle ot non-istervention, it is the judgment of Congress that the an- 
nouncement thus made by the President was demanded by the manifest 
hazard to which sach interference would inevitably expose the relations of 

ace now subsisting between the old world and the new, 

Resolved, That Congress thus concurring with the President, and sensi- 
ble that this subject has been forced upon the attention of the United States 
by recent events so significant as to make it impossible for this Govern- 
ment longer to remain silent, without being ready to submit to, and even 
to invite, the enforcement of this dangerous doctrine, do hereby solemnly 
declare to the civilized world the unalterable resolution of the United Siates 
to adhere to and to enforce the principle, that any effort of the powers ot 
Europe to intermeddle in the social organization or political arrangements 
of the independent nations of America, or farther to extend the European 
sysiem of government upon this continent by the establishment of new colo- 
nies, would be incompatible with the independent existence of the nations, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people of America ; and therefore would 
incur, as by the right of self-preservation it would justity, the prompt resis- 
tance of the United States. 

In answer to inquiries the President said that the question to be decided 
was, ‘Shall the Senator have leave to introduce the resolution ?” 

Mr. CALHOUN said that every Senator must be aware that, in the 
present condition of this country, the resolution called for solemn deliber- 
ation. lt would be better for them to reflect, ii the resolution should be 
received, how far they were prepared to carry its obiects into effect. Noman 
could view with stronger feelings than he did, the interference of the pow 
ers of Europe with this continent; and he took the opportunity to say, as 
far as his information extended, that the interference of the French and 
British governments in the affairs of Buenos Ayres, was an outrage almost 
unprecedented, But it was a great question, whether we should take the 
guardianship of the whole continent under our protection as proposed by 
this joint resolution. Had we reached such a stage of maturity? Were 
we prepared to take that course of policy? If so, our measures would have 
tobe directed by a different course from that heretofcre pursued, If it be 
determined to take the course intimated—and it meant this, if it meant any 
thing—the entire energies of the country must be put forth for a state of 
preparation. This whoie subject requred time; and atthis particular mo- 
ment, he was afraid that the adoption of the resolution would have no be- 
neficial effectin our foreign relations with the world. The President had 
made an announcement in relation to the subject, and he (Mr. C.) did not 
deem it necessary that there should be any expression on the pat of the 
Senate, either of approbation or disapprobation. Even the declaration o 
Mr. Monroe was regarded as a question of doubtful propriety by many 
wise heads. Me was, at the time it was made, far a younger man than 
he was now, and gave to it his approval; but had since heard that nego- 
ciators then abroad complained that it had a mischievous bearing on our 
relations with foreign powers. But one thing was certain; the annuncia- 
tion of the resolution would lead, practically, to no good effect. We were 
approaching great events which called for reflection of deepest solemnity. 
We had arrived at a juncture where two roads forked. One led to the 
right, the othertu the lett; and, as we decided to take one or the other, at 
this session, the destinies of this country and the continentin a great mea- 
sure depended for good or for evil. He-was opposed to granting leave to 

introduce the resolution under the present circumstances. 

Mr. ALLEN said he did not anticipate opposition to the bare introduction 
of this resolution. He said that the President having declared the position 
to the government upon this subject he thought Congress ought net to be 
silent, and leave his declaration unsupported by the balance of the govern- 
ment ; the Presideat, he said, had communicated certain facts in his mes- 
sage in relation to the acts uf European Powers which he believed sufficient- 
ly palpable to draw forth an annunciation of the principles of our govern- 
ment. Having addressed himself to Congress, under all the solemnities of 
his high office, if Congress remain silent it is a negation of his ground, 
and it tells the world that it does not recognise the principle laid down by 
the President. This was not a question caught floating in the ear, and drag- 
ged in here without cause. It is in the Message—it is before Congress.— 
How far the principle shall be carried, and what shall be deemed a sufli- 
cient interference to justify our interposition are questions for Congress to 
decide. With ac fest to the principles laid down by President Monroe, and 
re-asserted by President Polk, they had been sanctioned for twenty-one 

ears by the people. He did not press the subject for immediate decision, 

ut had given it the ferm of a Joint Resolution, which would require alljthe 
tardy solemnities of a law. He never remembered before of objections to 
the bare introdaction of a measure, formally brought to the consideration of 
Congress by the Message. Obviously the President believed it imperative 
to call the attention of the country to this, not a century hence but now.— 
He should not andertake to go into the deep water of this question, with 
regard to the balance of power, &c.—these he hoped woald hereafter re- 
ceive attention. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that, notwithstanding the senator from Ohio 
was the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which that 
part of the President's message had been referred, he had introduced the 
oe on his own authority, without consultation with the other mem- 

ers- 

Mr. ALLEN said it was hisown work. . 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that there was no prevedent to be found, and 
he questioned whether the resolution was not entirely out of order. Had 
other members of the committee been consulted? Had the senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) the oldest member of the committee, and whose 
long experience io our foreign affairs entitled his opinions to respect? Had 
his gallant friend from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) or any other member? No. 
The resolution was introduced on the authority uf the chairman of the com 
mittee, as he had just acknowledged, without consulting a single member. 
He (Mr. Alleu,) had taken up a part of the annual message on his own au- 
thority, and that, too, comprising one of the greatest subjects in the message. 
If this course were proper, why not take up every other subject in the same 
manner? If there were no other reasons why we should not give leave 
for the introduction of the resolution this of itself woald be sufficient.— 
The chairman had asserted that twenty-one years had elapsed since Mr. 
Monroe had announced a similar opinion, and that it had settled the opinion 
uf the American people with reference to it. Why, then, was this resolu- 
tion introduced, unless it was designed to produce effect on other questions? 
For himself he intended to speak withourMisguise. He knew the bearing 
the resolution was designed to have, and he well knew where he stood ou 
the question involved. He had taken his stand on the questions intended 
to be affected. He was for peace, if it could be honourab y preserved ; and 
he would not be forced to countenance any measure which would vender 
more difficult the nonourable adjustment between the two countries on the 
Uregon question. He was against the resolution, unless senators were 
prepared to go on aud meet all contingencies which might result. If so 
we would be compelled to take this stand, put forth all our strength, be- 
come a great military government, and be determined to repel all foreign 
interference with the affairs of this continent. rs 

With great deference to the Senator from Ohio, if | 
to carry into effect the principle involved in his resolation, instead of intro- 
ducing it in general form, he ought to introduce one calling on the government 
at once to interfere in behalf of Buenos Ayres, to be prepared to take that 
republic under our protection, and repel the interference of Srance and 
England in her concerns It was the part of wisdom to select wise ends in 
a wise manner. No wise man, with a fall understanding of the subject, 

would pledge himself, by declaration, to do that beyond the power of 
execution, and without mature reflection as to the consequences. There 


1e Was really in earnest 


would be no dignity in it. True dignity was this: to be prepared to make 
good his declarations. So with the government. If we make the declara- 
wa we ought to be prepared to carry it into effect against all opposition — 

ith these views, he was directly opposed to granting leave to introduce 


= resoluticm ; and before he resumed his seat, he asked for the yeas and 
8. 








Mr. ALLEN said he wished it to be understood that he should consider 
the vote to be taken as final on the resolution. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Jarnagin, and it was 
decided in the aflirmative—yeas 28, nays 23, as follows :—- 

Yzeas—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, T. Clay- 
ton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, 
Haywood, Huntington, Ja in, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisi- 
ana, McDoffie, Mangum, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Web- 
ster, Westcott, and Woodbridge—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Benton, Breese, Bright, Came- 
ron, Cass, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, Lewis, 
— Pennybacker, Sample, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon. Turney, and Yales 
—23. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN asked leave to introduce the following :— 
A RESOLUTION concerning the territory of Oregon. 
Whereas, by the convention concluded the 20th day of October, 1818, 


between the United States of America and the King of the United a re 


of Great Britain and Ireland, for the period of ten years, and afterwards 
finitely extended and continued in force by another convention of the same 
parties, concluded on the 6th day of August, 1827, it was agreed that any 
country that was claimed by either party on the northwest coast of Ameri- 
ca, west of the Stony or Rocky Mountains, commonly called the Oregon 
territ-ry, should, together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navi- 
gation of all rivers within the same, be ‘free and open’ to the vessels, 
citizens and subjects of the two powers, bnt without prejudice to any claim 
which either of the parties might have to any part of the said territory ; and 
with this further provision in the 2d article of the said convention of the 6th 
of August, 1827, that either party might abrogate and annul the said con- 
vention, on giving due notice of twelve months to the other contracting 
party :— 

And whereas it has now become desirable that the respective claims of 
the United States and Great Britain should be definitely settled; and that 
said territory may no Pp ov than need be remain subject to the evil conse- 
quences of the divided allegiance of its American and British population, 
and of the confusion and conflicts of national jurisdictions, dangerous to the 
cherished peace and good understanding of the two countries: 

With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the abrogation of the said 
convention of the 6th of August, 1827, in the mode prescribed in its 2d 
article, and that the attention of the governments of both may be the more 
earnestly and immediately directed to renew their efforts for the settlement 
of all their differences and disputes in respect to said territory : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and is hereby authorised at his discretion to give to the British 
goverr.ment the notice required by its said 2d article for the abrogation of 
said convention of the 6th of August, 1827. Provided, howeyer, That in 
order to afford ample time and opportunity for the amicable settlement and 
adjustment of all their differences and disputes in respect to said territory, 
said notice ought not to be given till after the close of the present session of 
Congress. 

Mr, CRLTTENDEN said he intended, if he obtained leave, to introduce 
the resolution, and to move that consideration of it be postponed ,until the 
10th of February. After some discussion on « point of order this was unani- 
yoo panes to, and after some debate on private claims, the Senate ad- 
journed. 





OBITUARY. 
From the Richmond (Virginia) Whig. 

Denarted this life on Sunday morning the 28th Dec. ripe in years, 
and atter having outlived nearly all his contemporaries, Dr. James Drew 
McCaw. The death of this gentleman demands something more than a 
mere passing notice. The eminent professional and social position to 
which he attained in this city, at a time when its society for intellectual 
power, and refined grace and elegance of manner, was unsurpassed by 
any other in the world, the possession of the friendship and confidence of 
such master spirits of intellect as Bushrod Washington, John Marshall, 
John Wickham, &c., &c., and others of such pure virtue as the reverend 
John Blair, and Alexander Buchanan, justify the opinion that the indivi- 
dual thus honoured and supported, could be no common man. A slight 
sketch of his life cannot be unacceptable to many who recognized in him 
the link which bound their memories to by gone days, when eyes that then 
shone brightly, have darkened, and voices that cheered, have died away 
in the solemn stillness and silence of the grave. He was the friend and 
physician of our fathers and mothers, nay, with many, of grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and shall such a man pass from among us and no note 
be taken of his departure? Dr. McCaw was born at Cabin Point, Sur- 
ry county, Va., in the year 1771. 

At the period of the breaking out of the revolutionary war Dr. James 
McCaw, his father, (a native of Scotland) bad removed to Norfolk, and 
was actively engaged in the successful pursuit of his profession in that 
place. A decided loyalist, he promptly accepted the command of a com- 
pany offered him by the Earl of Dunmore, and served at the battle of 
the Bridge, foughtthe 9th Dec. 1775. The defeat of his party compelled 
his retreat on board the English fleet, to which fleet, by the same au- 
thority, (that of Lord Dunmore) he was immediately appointed Surgeon 
general. His wife, son, and infant daughter, were compelled to desert 
their house and home, their slaves all fled from them, and their property 
of every kind was confiscated or otherwise destroyed. In this destitute 
condition, his wife underwent a painful imprisonment; during it she 
had a severe attack of illness, upon recovery from which she succeeded 
in making her escape in the night, and aided by a negro guide, alone, 
made her way to the bay shore where she was fortunate in finding a 
watering party from the English ships and in thus rejoining her husband 
on beard. In this fleet she continued for nearly twelve months, ex- 
poved to the privations incident to war, and was once shipwrecked. At 

ength, accompanied by her husband, she reached England. After remain- 

ing with her some time, he was again separated, and detached on duty to 
New York, and died in six weeks after reaching his destination. Such 
accumulated misfortunes did not suffice to break down the spirits of this 
admirable woman. ‘To much of the talent of her illustrious brother, Dr. 
James McClurg, she added a decision and energy rarely found in a fe- 
male. Under the advice of her fast friends the Earl of Dunmore, and the 
‘amous blind poet, Dr. Blackock, with some assistance from the English 
government, she took such steps, as would secure, by perseverance and 
economy, the support and education of her children, and devoting herself 
to them, she settled in Whitehaven, where young McCaw passed through 
his scholastic course. 

At the proper age, still under the supervising care of his judicious 
mother, he removed to Edinburgh, and was apprenticed as a student, and 
soon became the favoured pupil of the famous Benjamin Bell, to whose 
care and attention he owed much of his after celebrity. Under his in- 
struction and that of those giants in Medicine and Surgery of the day, the 
Cullens, Blackss, Gregorys, John Bell, &c., after passing through the 
regular curriculum of that first of institutions, he graduated with distinc- 
tion in all the branches of his profession (then a rare thing to accomplish ) 
at the early age of 20 years, immediately after which, he returned to this 
country, and commenced the practice of it in this city. 

Accurate in observation, discriminating in judgmenty perfect in his 
knowledge of anatomy, he added a skill in the use of instruments, and a 
self-possessed nerve, that made him equal to any emergency in his pro- 
fession. These qualifications, exercised under the eye, and aided by the 
advice of his maternal uncle, the lesrned and brilliant McClurg, rapidly 
obtained for him high distinction not only in the city, but throughout the 
whole eastern portion of the State, in the capacities alike of Physician 
and Surgeon. 

A long and unbroken career of more than 50 years practice was illus- 
trated and adorned by a series of the most brilliant triumphs ia both depart- 
ments of his profession. Unambitious, he never cared totrumpet forth his 
various surgical operations, the number, variety, and importance of which, 
would, if properly reported, have given hima national, in place ofa pro- 
vincial reputation. A genuine love of his profession, and a kind and be- 
nevolent heart, induced his equa! attention to rich and poor, and numerous 
were the charities in this way cunferted py him. 

Apart trom his profession, Dr. McCaw was eminently qualified to shine 
in socia! life; brilliant wit, fine conversational talent, and exuberant ani- 
mal spirits made him a most agreeable and desirable companion—to these 
he added the graces of a fine person, and all the various accomplishments 
that constitated the educated gentlemanotfihat day. These versatile qual-fi- 
cations were additionally adorned by refined taste, a high sense of honour, 
and an impetuous courage, almost amounting tu rashness, [tempered, how- 
ever, by gallantry,] which commanded alike the respect of friend and foe. 
An opportunity for their useful exercise, promptly seized by him, may be 
here legitimately mentioned. When the appalling burning of the Richmond 
Theatre took place, in the winter of 1811, Dr. McCaw was present. At 


\ the cry of fire, recollecting the great crowd, and narrow lobby, he leaped 








from the side box on the stage, in the hope of securing the escape of his par- 
— it. Pressing ie Sevan aside, he discovered such a mass et 
flame, as must effectuaily cut off all egress in that way. Returning instant- 
iy by a backward leap, and supporting his wife, he forced his way to the fa- 
mous east window, around which he found clustering and suffocating, a 
crowd of ns, whose every effort had ved unsuccessful in opening 
the shutters, which were strongly barricaded on the outside. “By an effort 
of strength almost supernatural, he dashed to pieces the obstacle, and the 
first gash of fresh air gave life to numbers who would have perished with- 
out it. ‘Taking his stand then, by the high win vw, he announced his de- 
termination to secure the safety of every female, before any man should es- 
cape. This he carried into effect, and then [literally sarrounded with 
flames J assisted the men in the same way. At !ast, after saving very 
many lives, his clothing reduced to a crisp, as the floor sunk beneath his 
feet, he leaped out of the window, the last human being that escaped t 
that oatlet. His fal! produced an injury ol the thigh, that rendered 
werless for motion, and he lay under the wall of the burning building. 
until his own sun (a mere lad,) recognised his voice, crying tor aid and 


. | dragged him down the hill, out of danger from the falling wall. Months of 


severe pain followed, during the first few months of which he could not per- 
mit the removal of a single piece of his ey elgg at length this wos 
done, the very flannel next his skin, was found burnt. and a universal cica- 
trix ot the back, evidenced the amount of heat he had borne, the painful 
effects of the burn having been completely concealed by the greater suffering 
from the torn muscles of the thigh. The heroism of this conduct was ouly 
equalled by the modesty which prevented his giving the details for publica- 
tion, often sviicited from him. 

His narrow escape on this occasion, and the heavy discipline consequent- 
ly undergone, induced him to turn his thoughts to his Maker and Preserv- 
er. The seed then sown, gradually ripened, and finally matured into a 
taith, firm and abiding, in the promise of a Saviour; in which faith, Dr. 
McCaw lived and died. His death wascalm and com . He was en- 
abled to observe and forete}!l, the regular approaches of the grim monster, as 
each fatal symptom developed itself, and utterance failed him. 

‘ Life’s fiiful dream’ now over, he has gone to rest from hia labours, we 
may fondly hope, in expectation of a joyful resurrection. 


ee 
OVERLAND ROUTES FROM INDIA. 


In a letter to the Times Lieutenant Waghorn expresses an opinion (in 
reply to copious correspondence he has received upon the subject) that 
Venice cannot be rendered available for the Overland route, as it cannot be 
approached by large steamers on dark nights. He gives the preference de- 
chdedly to Dwino, in the vicinity of Trieste. We subjoin an extract from 
the letter, showing the writer’s ideas of the advantages of the route in ques- 
tion :— 

‘ At this moment we have steam on land, sea, and river, all the way to 
Bruschal, near Carlsruhe, and before the French get their lines completed 
I have no doubt we shall have one to Trieste. This is not all; for steamers 
to go rapidly, the Adriatic is far better than the Mediterranean. The Adri- 
atic is an inland sea, covered with numerous islands along ‘ts east coast, and 
in adverse weather a steamer would go, ou the average, two miles per 
hour faster than a steamer in the Mediterranean, particularly in the stormy 
Gulfof Lyons. We can now get mails in 90 hours between Trieste and 
London, which is the average to or from Marseilles; the is by the 
Cologne and Ostend Railway, and Manheim Rnilway, to Praschal, near 
Carlsruhe, while through France there is not yet one mile of railway availa- 
ble; by and by, 45 hours will be the average, when a railway is completed 
to Dwino or Trieste. From Trieste to Alexandria one of her Majesty's best 
steamers can average five days ; no steamer can average it from Marseilles 
in less than seven days. Now, sir, here isa positive gain against all denial, 
of two days on the sea passage to Alexandria, I have no doubt that the pres- 
ent Government of England, in connexion with the East India Company, 
will carry this matter through. I have still my eye on further shortening 
the route to India in all its bearings, not forgetting the railways over the 
Desert.’ 

The enterprise of Lieutenant Waghorn has led to the consideration 
whether some shorter ronte for the overland mail even than that by Germa- 
ny may not be devised. The following suggestion (from Barcelona) is of- 
fered as a curiosity in its kind :— 

‘On perusal of the well-merited eulogies bestowed on Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, for his successful efforts to discover a second route for the overland mail 
trom India, I have been induced to make inquiries here, which lead me 
to suggest that a third, and, perhaps, more feasible, route might be pointed 
out. The-distances from Alexandria to Trieste or Dwino and to Barcelona 
are, with little difference, the same; I believe to Dwino it will be 1,500 
English miles, to Barcelona 1,600; the passage from Alexandria to Barce- 
lona direct by Malta, which mail it would also take, being much plain r 
sailing (which perhaps would compensate for the trifling increaseof distance) 
than that throagh the Adriatic, the entrance to which is, I have understood, 
very often most difficult of navigation. From Barcelona to San Sebastian or 
Passage, the finest harbour in the Bay of Biscay, is but 260 English miles, 
which even with the present road might be got over in a light carriage in 
two days. The ordiaary Spanish mail from there arrives here now in three 
days and a half, and it proceeds at a very slow pace, and is detained several 
hours at Saragossa to come on by the Madrid mail. 

I have lately travelled over the road from San Sebastian to § ‘ossa, b 
Pampeluna and Tudela; and to the latter place it was a most excellent hig 
road ; a new line of bigh road was then ing made, and is now, I under- 
stand, completed from Tudela to Saragossa. The only difficulty from Sara- 
gossa here is the river Cinea, which is at present passed by a ferry boat, and 
when the mountain torrents come down is sometimes impartable ; buta new 
suspension bridge has been contracted for by Government, and is to be im- 
mediately constructed, the commercial houses of the city having advanced 
the capital. Powerful steamers could, I believe, reach this port from Alex- 
andria, with greater ease and security than that of Trieste or Dwino, in five 
days. You cross to the Cantabrian coast in two or even less, and another 
steamer conld take the mail from there to Southampton or Plymouth in three 
days. The British steamers on the north coast of Spain, during the civil 
war, I believe generally did it with ease in that time. An Irish gentleman, 
whose opinion | consider of value, as he is ten years’ resident in Spain, be- 
lieves that the mail might be taken at present, with the same preparatory 
a ng seg as that of Lieutenant Waghorn by the above road, in eight or 
nine days from Alexandria to London. 

‘Tam informed farther that a Royal ordinance has been granted to the en- 
terprising English engineer, Mr. Mackenzie, to lay down a railroad from 
here to Saragossa, which, without doubt, in time will be carried out to the 
north coast. This would wonderfully facilitate for the tuture the rapidity of 
the route through Spain. The sometimes unsettled state of the country 
could not, I have been led to believe, affect this route, as foreiga carriers are 
always respected and assisted on.’ 

ee 


LATEST NEWS. 
By the Oxford from Liverpool. 
IMMEDIATE REPEAL OF THE CORN-LAWS. 
From the Times of Thursday, December 4. 

The decision of the cabinet is no longer a secret. Parliament, it is con- 
fidently reported, is to be summoned for the first week in January; and 
the Royal speech will, it is added, recommend an immediate consideration 
of the Corn Laws, preparatory to their total repeal. Sir Robert Peel in 
one house, and the Duke of Wellington in the other, will, we are told, be 
prepared to give immediate effect to the recommendation thus conveyed. 

An announcement of such immeasurable importance, and to the larger 
portion of the community so unspeakably gratifying, almost precludes the 
possibility of comment. No pen can keep pace with the reflections which 
must spontaneously crowd upon every thoughtful and sensitive mind, 
They who have long desired this change, and have long traced its mani- 
fold bearings on the welfare and happiness of the world, will in one mo- 
ment see the realization of that fair prospect, and will hardly endure to 
be informed of what they already behold. The approaching event, there- 
fore, which we this day communicate to our readers, must be left to speak 
for itself. 

It is understood that until Parliament meets nothing is to be done. For 
the Legislature will be reserved the responsibility and the glory of open- 
ing the ports. We presume that none will quarrel with this brief appear- 
ance of delay, now that the resolution of the Cabinet is known. The 
moral certainty of an early opening will be equivalent in its ope- 
ration to an immediate order in Council. It is enough for the mer- 
chant and capitalist to know that by the end of January at the latest, the 
produce of ali countries will enter the British market on an absolute equa- 
lity with our own, excepting only those disadvantages which nature itselt 
has made and which man cannot entirely remove. Any unnecessary ap- 


pearance of haste would only create alarm, and might thus defeat, for a 
Happily. there is no occa 


time at least, the very object of the measure. 
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sion for haste, even if haste were not almost certain to interfere with 


It is said that the decision has been — with Cunaneenlty aah pee 
haps the compulsion of circamstances alone can inspire. repc ted ex- 
i may ignificant and doubtful, and not of a sort to interfere 
with the constraction of the Cabinet. There is, of course, one man 
who had it in his power to offer an enormous impediment and create a fright 
ful collision ; but experience coming tothe aid of his own intuitive sagaci- 
, has, we ace told, taught him tw retire from an eventually fruitless oppo- 
pg and to husband his strength for more attainable objects. Fortunately 
for the present peace, if not for the ultimate proseerty of the nation, he has 
exe mplified that which the chief writer on the British constitution has 
pom Lo to be the most decisive and triumphant test of its soundness, viz., 
the absolate impotence of military greatness against tl u 
ments of the popular will. It is remiarf fair to i a contingency from 
which the possible author has himself most judiciously recoiled; but we 
feel very sure that the Upper House will be only too thankful to be spared 
au unequal, and, perhaps, a disastrous conflict with the Ministersof the Crown 
and the representatives of the people. 

The premier appeals to the good sense and growing intelligence of the na- 
tion, Weare flatiered by an appeal which assures us that we are wiser than 
our forefa'hers. Still, itis unusual to see those mutations of opinion which 
are usually spread over ages, and divided by successive generations, con- 
cenirated in one man. Grant that it is a piece of good sense, and wisdom, 
and intell , it is distressing to reflect how long we have been denied it. 
Thea is next made tu our experience. 

The sliding scale has been tried in every form, and every form has re- 
quired a change. The last change has not been the most successful. Nev- 
er since it began has it done any to the farmer, till just now, when the 
country will not bear it. Grant that the experiment is a failure ; but whose 
experiment was it? Some perhaps will not trust the same experimentalist 
again. The appeal to our condonation is the next resort. e nation is 
merciful, and Sir Robert has had too many proofs of its forgiving temper 
not to confide once more in that amiable element, But why are people to 
forgive when there is no help for it % , 

lt is a mockery to carry a matter against a person’s wil! and then ask his 

rdon. The truth is, that it must be done. Necessity knows no laws. 
sliding scale cannot, and will not, stand. Protection cannot be main- 
tained. The country cannot be kept in a state of civil war, with the most 
fearful jealousies dai ripening and coming to a head. Tne thing must be 
done, and it is Sir Robert Peel’s common sense and convenient view of the 
case that he is the actual premier, and therefore bound to do it. 


(The whole ot this was flatly contradicted by the Standard of the 5th as 
follows.) 
‘ ATROCIOUS FABRICATION BY THE TIMES. 


‘ We are now, we rejoice to say, in a condition to give the most positive 
and direct contradiction to the statement of a proposed repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which appeared in yesterday’s Times. The statement it may be re» 
membered, dasbensed three propositions :— 

‘ First, that parliament is to meet in the first week in January. 

‘Second, that ministers have resolved upon a repeal of the Con Laws. 

‘Third, that the projected repeal is to be announced in the opening 
Speech. s 
: ‘ Every one of these three propositions is fals>. 

‘ Parliament will not meet in the first week of January, or much, if at all, 
before the usual time of meeting. 

‘ The Cabinet has come to no decision whatever upon the subject of the 
Corn Laws.’ 

Emphatic as this is, it amounts to nothing. It will be seen in ‘Talk on 
’Change,’ the information coming from a good source, that the question is 
left to Sir Robert Peel's discretion, and therefore, ‘ the cabinet has come to 
no decision.’ | 

Parliament does not meet in the first week, but the week alter the first. 
How can the Standard say what the Queen’s speech will or will not contain, 
a month hence ? 


By the Jowa, four dayslater. 
THE CORN LAWS, 


The uncertainty as to what the intentions of Ministers are respecting the 
Corn laws appears to have stopped all speculation in the English funds, 
and the spirit of inactivity which has for several days characterised the 
— markels has to-day extended itself to those for Foreign Stocks 
and Shares.— Globe. 

We hear from all hands of steady and unostentatious preparations for plac- 
ing the country in a proper state of defence in the event of any unfortunate 
dillerence with America, and of these preparations the mercantile interest 
seems generally very much to approve, even though doubting whether 
any serious misunderstanding will arise. The rum contract taken a few 
days since was at a much higher figure than the last, and the price of sup- 
plies for other articles, no doubt, will advance likewise,.if government 
continues its efforts to place every branch in a state of efficiency. Many 
think that to unite the people of this country, would alone be sufficient 
to induce our government to make concessions on the Corn laws ; and, 
certainly ifthe army and navy are to be augmented, there will be more 
food consumed. —Globe. 

* There seems, by the advices ;within the last day or two, to be atem- 
porary lull in trade abroad as usual just betore the close ofthe year We 
believe, however, that stocks are everywhere low ; and that soon after 
Christmas, provided the American political accounts are satisfactory, 
there will be a revival of business, and nearly as much activity as in the 
spring of this year. With respect to the home trade, seeing the ample 
employment for labour which railroads must give, there are the best pros- 
pects, and the money market at present offersno obstacle to legitimate opera- 
tions. — Globe. 

* A Cabinet council was held at five o’clock yesterday afternoon at the 
foreign office. The Lord Chancellor was sufficiently recovered from his 
recent illness to attend the meeting. The other ministers present were 
—Sir R. Peel, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Somerset, the Earl 
of Lincoln, and the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. [The Duke has left 
town.) The council sat an hour.’—Chron. 

* We understand that the Lord Mayor has appointed Monday next for 
the meeting of the constituency of the city, to consider the question of 
the corn laws, in compliance with the requisition presented to him a few 
days ago.—His Lordship, it is understood, will preside on the occasion, 
without further mixing himself up with the proceedings than in presery- 
ing order and insisting on fair play to all persons desirous of taking a part 
in the discussion, whether in p mw Ay of or adverse to the measures to be 
proposed. A numerous assemblage may be expected, for there is no 
abatement of the interest felt in the matter, by thé discussions of the pub- 
lic press for the last few days. The remaining votaries of the Times 
are above all otiier persons in a state of bewilderment, the tergiversations 
of the leading journal from day to day, leaving them quite at a nonplus. 
—Standard. 

THE Corx-Law Movement —The ministerial decision is by this time uni- 
versally received not merely as a fact, but as the ouly thing that could have 
been done. The denials are few and vociferous. In the midst of an all 
but universal murmur of approbation afew malcontents reiterate negatives 
and abuse, and enjoy that distinctness of audience which is the privilege of 
singularity. We have already pointed out the wanton cruelty of this course 
of denial. Through a mere private and ridiculous pique, the disappointed 
agitators are leading their dupes into the most gratuitous absurdity and 
ruin. Their make-believe incredulity fails te make the farmer incredulous 
also; it only makes him conclude that he is on the eve of a dreadful calawi- 
ty. In spite of them, he believes, or rather knows, that the days of pro- 
tection are numbered, bat he listens to his treacherous advisers just so far 
as to think his wheat therefore will soon be good for nothing. This is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the state of the corn-market yesterday. Since the con- 
tinual meetings of the Cabinet, the letters of Lord John Russell and Lord 
Morpeth, and other ominous circumstances, created a general persuasion that 
something decisive would be done, we are told that wheats have suffered a 
decline of 3s. to 4s. per quarter, and al! otber kinds of grain have fallen in 

ion. That this haste to sell arises froma mere pulitical delusion is 
clear from the fact that all the best authorities, both from the Corn Ex- 
change and the whole mercantile world, are unanimously of opinion that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws will certainly, immediately, and most consider- 
ably raise the prices all overthe world. We do notsee how it can be other- 
wise. Nay, if we have any one misgiving as to the wisdom of the miuiste- 
rial measare, it originates in the thought of what may possibly arise from 
the whole carrentof British speculation being from the first time allowed 
free play on foreign produce, just at the crisis when the stock is unusually 
low The farmer is, of course, only too easy a prey to those alarmists, from 
the circumstance that his boasted protection has, in a manner, insulated him 
from the corn trade of the world, and kept him profoundly ignorant of it. 
He has not known a regular competition with it, and has, indeed, known 
nothing about it, except that it is a certain frightful infinity of mischief. Lit- 
tle is he aware that the average of importations from the whole world does 
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is, and, what is more, that it would take many years of labour, skill, 
and money, to increase that importation. Hence the facility with which 
he is duped by leaders as ill-informed, perhaps, as himse!f.— Times. 
We are confirmed and confident in our ii ion that Sir Robert Peel 
has really overcome the vis inertia of his cabinet, resisting farther change 
in the corn laws. ‘This is all that clearly transpires; but of this the circum- 
stantial indications seem to us quite irresistible. Every one heard, who 
heard me pon | at the iping eud of the town, the rumours that were rife 
early last week, of Sir Robert Peel's resignation. It was said that the move 
of Lord John Rassell and Lord Morpeth had resolved his hesitations, aud 
satisfied him that the time had arrived for doing something decisive—if he 
was to doit. Thet however he found a force majewre against him in the 
cabinet—and goes out. This et was prevalent, as originating in high 
uarters, but did not obtain much credit, since the feeling iy dire necessit 
to “do something” had, for a moment, somewhat lulled in the public mind. 
But then came the Times — of an opposite revolution cf councils in the 
cabinet. Now no one, who had kept his eyes and ears open, could possibly 
have doubted that a struggle there was between contending cabinet influen- 
ces. The Times report derived increased probability from the previous 
——— of resignation. Change or resistance to change—the sword and 
the slide—must distinctly triumph. The slide triumphs. Lord Palmerston’s 
remark that “the sliding scale might prove a very slippery thing,” is com- 
pletely veritied.— Globe. 
From London Standard, Dec. 8. 


The fabrication of the Times on the corn law question continues the prin 
cipal topic of conversation in the city. Even the most ardent of the antiy 
corn law party, however, now abandon all hope of its trath ; and if an- 
confidence is tv be placed in the anathemas pronounced on the leading jours 


of mendacity. hants and bankers are proverbial for dealing in matter- 
of fact, and they auticipate an immense advantage will accrue from the inci- 
dent, by pointing out the sources on which they can in future rely for infor- 
mation on all matters of deep public importance. With respect to a report 
in circulation on Saturday, a eging thatthe Z'imes had hazarded the state- 
ment on a communication received from an American fanctionary, We are 
authorised to state a fact which may have some bearing on the case, as far 
as Mr. M’Lane, the ambassador, ia concerned. That gentleman left London 
for Paris early on Tuesday, on business where he now remains; and as the 
statement of the J'imes did not appear until Thursday morning, the interval 
between these two events is not unworthy of notice. The opinion, indeed, 
on the stock exchange this morning is, that if the 7'imes had even ashade of 
semblance of authority for the statement, it has been hoaxed by some under- 
strapper, and the members congratulate themselves on their sagacity in not 
allowing themselves to be misled by the boldness of the averment, even in 
the first instance, to enter into speculations on the expected consequences 

it is certainly a circumstance nota little remarkable, that, according to the 
letters received this morning from every tof the country, so little faith 
was placed in the veracity of the Times that we have not heard of a single 
case in which the startling announcement gave confidence to any party to 
commit themselves by speculatiag on its truth. 


To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 
Sir—My attention has this moment been called to an editorial which ap- 
in the Morning Herald of yesterday, and which is copied without 
comment in the Standard of the same date. From it I beg leave to extract 
all that part which refers to Mr. M’Lane, the American Minister, premising 
that he left London for Parison the morning of the 3d inst., and has not yet 
returned. That portion of the article to which I allude reads as follows :— 

‘ The American Minister has been charged with misinforming the T'imes, 
for the purpose, which probably some ~ omatists may not think dishon- 
ourable, of sending to the United States fabricated news that might influ 
ence the decision of the tariff question. We do not suspect Mr. M’ Lane] of 
such indirect practice, but whether he has or has not resorted to it, the guilt 
of the T'imes is the same ; for that journal ofght not to publish what it knew 
to be false upon the suggestion of any one, least of all upon the suggestion 
ofa foreign Minister. Mr. M’Lane, however, for the sake of his own hon- 
ourable and pure character, and for the sake of the honour of his country, 
would do well to acquit himself of a charge that has been very extensively 
circulated in the city.’ 

Thirty years of high public service, and a probity in private life which in 
sesvatthd have placed Mr. M’Lane beyond the reach of attacks like these, 
and it would be impossible for such charges to obtain a moment’s credence 
in America, or with any one in Europe to whom Mr. M’Lane is known.— 
In fact, I scarcely deem them worthy of reply ; but yet, lest in the present 
excited state ofthe public mind upon the subject of the Corn Laws, any 
man should be so far misled as to accord to these calumnies even passing 
consideration, in the absence of Mr. M’Lane, without communication with 
him, and on my own responsibility, | deny explicitly, fully, and without re- 
serve, each and every imputation therein cothalnal, and brand them with 
falsehood from first to last. Iam, sir, your obe’t serv’t, 

Gansevoort MELVILLE, 
Secretary of the Legation of the United States of America at London. 
No. 1 St. James’s Place, ‘l'uesday, Dec. 9, 1 P. m. 


From the London Times, Dec. 10. 


We have now good reason for believing that a day or two—perhaps the 
Privy Council to be held this day at Osborne House—will remove all doubts 
of the Ministerial determinatior in favour of an entire repeal of the Corn 
Laws. If, in the interval which has passed since our first announcement, 
any members of the Cabinet have felt themselves unequal to so great a de- 
sign, and have consequently lapsed toa more ‘consistent’ and amore com- 
fortable alternative, aday or two will furnish additional testimony to the 
strength of the Ministerial resolve, and to the difficalties which itis prepar- 
ed to encounter, and, we trnst, t»overcome. Whatever requires time or ad- 
mits of delay admits also of vacillation andchange. It is possible, and cer- 
tainly quite in accordance with the history of the greatest affairs, the most 
decisive plans, and the most settled engagements, that even a few days may 
modify without substantially altering the event. Whatever form the event 
may take, and whatever consolation any of our impagners may please to 
derive from the want of a more literal fulfilment to our words, a day or 
two will place beyond all nese ty | the substance of our announcement, 
viz., the consent of the Conservative leaders to the entire repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

Every body, of course, wishes for unanimity and peace, and desires the 
acquiescence of all in that which is both inevitable and good. Every body, in 
spite of warnings, in spite of impossibilities, hopes against hupe that all 
will take a part in the common decision. As a matter of feeling we should 
prefer to see the whole Conservative Ministry, down to its lowest members 
and most subordinate organs, agreeing to carry this great and noble meas- 
ure. There is, however, sufficient improbability in the sudden and simul- 
taneous conversion of so maby men, whose very number, as well as variety 
of character, class and condition, allow them little opportunity of comparing 
their sentiments, and proceeding pari passu to a common discovery of po- 
liticaltruth, There are also persona! considerations which may at least 
reconcile us to the calamity of a partial secession. Itcannot br: disguised 
that Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet exhibits in several instances more rank than 
talent, more respectability than power. There has been, indeed, enough tc 
suggest a suspicion that the Premier was jealous of a youthful spirit and 
rising ability ;—enough to suggest, though not enough to prove, as the ab- 
sence of these elements from the Cabinet may be readily explained by their 
unfortunate dearth in the Legislature. Be that, however, as it may, the 
strength of the Cabinet resides too mach in four or five men; and as far as 
the rest are concerned, it would be easy to imagine a change for the bet- 
ter. 
We publish in another column a letter from the Secretary of the United 
States Legation, addressed to a contemporary journal, which satisfactorily 
refutes one of the many calumnies to which the jealousy of our priority in 
announcing one of the most important evenis of our time has given rise. 
The report, as respects Mr. M’Lane, was from the first absurd, for no one at 
all acquainted with the strict probity and high character of the American 
minister, could have suspected him of conduct which would not only have 
required his immediate recal, but would have forever excluded him from the 
society of honourable men. We do not, however, regret the contradiction 
of this report, as it removes one of the many ridiculovs and mischievou 
fictions which the disappointment of our contemporaries has caused them to 
put forth. ‘he story is, in fact, just as true as other absurd conceits of the 
same journal, as, for instance, that we had engaged a special! train to con 
vey the news to Liverpool in time for the American steamer; or that we had 
speculated on a large scale in Mark lane. As we are quite confident inthe 
truth of our announcement, we leave speculation on the matter to the 
Twins. 

Srorms.—A curious illastration of the circular theory of storms has been 
afforded by a circumstance recorded in the log of the Charles Heddle. For 
four days, from the 25th to the 28th of February in this year, she scudded 
round and round in a hurricane circle, during which time she ran upwards 
of 1,200 miles; and the direct distance made by ber, from point to point, 
was only 354 miles.—Falmouth Paket. 

InELaND.—Sixteen Roman Catholic dioceses have now ‘ pronounced’ 
against the Ministerial scheme of education, that of Killaloe being the latest 
of the malcontents. 
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under the Bill, which is at present ia force, in every district whe. 
it shall be shown, to their satisfaction, that there is trent ol employment ; 
and that the necessary surveys will be made, without requiring any deposit 
for that purpose. 
Fraxce.—The Paris paper of the 3d December contains neither intelli- 
gence nor comment of an interesting character. Upon the subject of the 
. : . . Journal 
des Debats has an article, in which it exonerates the French Government 
from any blame in the course it has pursued. An article from the Debats 
upon the Oregon furnishes the National with a subject for anattack upon M. 
Guizot, who has, it contends, by the publication of such opinions in his 
semi-official organ, rendered it impossible that King Louis Philippe can now 
be selected to arbitrate between Englaad and the United States. 
The National also accuses the French Government of a desire to fight the 
battles of England in every part of the world, even at a risk of a rapture 
with the national allies of France. In another article the National fiercely 
assails M. Bugeaad for his policy as a governor and his tactics as a general in 





A lgeria. 
There was an improvement in the prices of stock and shares on the Paris 
Bourse on the 3d; the 3 per cents rose 35c.; the 5 percents 10c. 
The French Chamb.rs meet Dec. 26th. 
AppreneNnpeD Scarcity 1x France.—The Echo Agricole states that the 
pacer consternation prevails amongst the commercial men of Limoges, 
wenty bankruptcies have been announced within a few days. The jour- 
nals of La Vendee and of Lower Charente Jikewise announce numerous fail- 
ures, The same paper publishes the following letter, dated Dinan, the 14th 
ult.—‘ Some disturbances occurred to day in this town, during the hours of 
market. Some wagons laden with corn, which were proceeding to different 
uarters, were seized, and forcibly brought back, peed tm the clamour of the 
multitude.’ 
Enotanp AND THE Caurcu or Rome.—The Univers publishes a letter, 
cea vdeo’ helpre: pe rar, a aoe. oteaete to all the prelates of 
“rance, demanding their prayers for the reconversion of Grea i 
Catholic faith, adh arn 
‘ We learn, with the liveliest satisfaction, that the severa 1 bishops have al- 
ready expressed to Mr. Wiseman the warm interest they took in his pro- 
ings, and are preparing to comply with his wishes. The bishop of Nantz 
published on the subject a pastoral letter, which was read from the pulpit 
at high mass, on Sunday. The venerable prelate directs that a novena be 
performed throughout his diocese, and that prayers be offered to Heaven 
tor the conversion of England.’ 
The Cologne Gazette quotes a letter from Posen ot the 19th ultimo, from 
which it would appear that the numerous arrests which have taken place, 
originate in a secret attempt to restore Poland tov its original nationality, and 
that the clergy are aie involved in that attempt. The Catholic priests 
had been sent from Kalisch to Warsaw. 
Our Naples letter of the 16:h ult. states that something more important 
than to obtain from the Holy See a dispensation in favour of the Grand 
Duchess Olga, is the object of the proposed visit of the Emperor Nicholas 
to the Courtof Rome. ‘ Will you believe,’ writes our correspondent, ‘ that 
to discuss with the Pope the great difference between the doctrine of the Ro- 
man and Greek Catholic churches respecting the third person of the Holy 
Trinity, with a view to the reanion of those churches, or ({ hope I do not 
speak irreverently ) to effect a“ fusion” of those churches, is the main indace- 
ment of his Imperial Majesty's journey to the Eternal City? Religious ques- 
tions do not, however, occupy alone the attention of the Russian Emperor, 
in his intercourse with Italy. 

‘ You are aware that towards the end of last September a treaty of com- 
merce was signed between Russia and Naples. The treaty is not yet ratified, 
and yet so desirous is the King to propitiate and compliment his august al- 
ly and guest, that the provisions of the treaty are already, by the royal com- 
mand, carried int effect. The new born zeal of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment to possess, in imitation of its great and close ally, France, “ ships- 
commerce, and colonies,” is ascribed to influence which I shall not desig- 
nate. That Naples will ever be a great naval power is not likely ; still, ac- 
cording io the calculation of our friend Caleb Quotem, “‘ many small articles 
make upasum.”’’—London Times. 

The Porte is becoming tolerant; a relapsed Hebrew has been allowed to 
walk away with his head between his shoulders. 

Narionat Derences.—The recent experiment with a one guu battery, 
in the Woolwich Marshes, recommended to be made by a board of officers 
appointed to consider and suggest the best mode of constructing defences for 
the coast of Great Britain, having been completed, and the result being 
highly satisfactory, batteries on the same principle will be erected at Sheer- 
ness, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and other places on the coasts of 
the Island Numbers of large guus have been forwarded to Jersey and 
other expesed islands, and to the Cape of Good Hope and other colonial 

ossessions, and the greatest activity prevails to strengthen every place at 

ome and abroad, tor securing them in the event of being po Bas a A num- 
ber of the block ships. heavily armed, will soon be ready for their respec- 
tive stations, and add greatly to the defence of the cuast.— United Service 
Gazette. 


Tue Rereacers amMonG THemsetves.—A quarrel has broken out in 
the repeal camp. Mr. O’Connell at the head of one party—the humbugs 
—is disgusted with the earnestness and plain-speaking of the other party 
—the Revolutionsts. He is getting alarmed at the zeal of such people 
as Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Duffy, and has determined to destrov the credit of 
them and of their journal, the Nation. When dirty work is to be done in 
Ireland, hands are never found wanting for it. Mr. O’Connell’s favourite 
paper, the Pilot, thus leads off the attack against Mr. Lucas of the Lon- 
don Tablet, and Mr. Duffy of the Nation :— 

‘ This Lucas is the prince of all the unprincipled scoundrels that ever 
delnded, to betray the Irish people. ‘Does he think hecan longer de- 
lude them—he who has appropriated all Duffy’s offences, and added to 
them a Saxon stock ofhis own? He is infinitely a greater rascal than 
Duffy. Duffy is, at least, sustaining, though with lies and treachery, the 

rinciples of his journal ; Lucas is sustaining a journal in antagonism to 
bis professed principles. Duffy is a poor, drivelling, talentless, ill-coun- 
tenanced, ill-tempered, sour scoundrel, that ought never to have deceived, 
and never could, without the aid of the brilliancy which has departed. 
Lucas is an ill-countenanced unsavory looking ruffian, too—but is a dan- 

erous, talented, laborious, unprincipled Saxon, that spares no means 

owever foul, to move out of his way any impediment to his purpose ot 
deceiving and plundering the Irish people.’ 

Tue tate Mr. James Partte.—The following report has, says the 
Friend of India,.been for some time in circulation in Calcutta—' Every 
one is aware that the late Mr. Pattle directed his remains to be taken home 
to be interred in the family cemetery at Camberwell. The body is said to 
have been put up in spiritsand sent on board a vessel about to depart for 
Eagland, when the tars got scent of the circumstance, and threatened to 
abandon the ship. It was thenconveyed quietly on board the Royal Con- 
sort. This vessel soon after took fire, and in the confusion of the moment 
and the anxiety to save the vessel and cargo, Mr. Pattle’s remuins are sup- 
posed to have bean forgotten and consumed.’ 


Care or Goop Hors..—Cape of Good Hope papers reach to the 15th of 
October. Affairs are represented to be of the most favourable nature for 
those interested in the place. The revenue had increased, and the discovery 
of the guano islands had, in the shape of licenses for vessels making shipments, 
yielded £28,705. \ A-number of vessels were still in the neighbourhood of 
Saldanha Bay waiting for cargoes. 

Cotton planting was progressing favourably at Natal, and the Zooloos were 
also encouraging the growth of tne staple, which, on the banks of the Par- 
gola, was found thriving ina wild condition. 

Works at BirkenneaD.—The eagerness of the parties on the other side 
of the river to have the docks compleied as soon as possible, has led to the 
adoption of means calculated to taciltate greatly all the works. New con- 
tracts have been entered into for bricks, excavations, &c., Mr. ToMKINSON, 
as heretofore, sapprying the stone. Everything is to be prosecated with in- 
creased vigour. "wo resident assistant engineers are to be added to the 
establishment, and an addition of several hundred men wil] be made to the 
already numerous body uf workmen. The mortar-mill at Bridge-end, un- 
der contract with Messrs Wacker, is rapidly progressing, and in « fort- 
night will be ready to receive the forty-horse power steam-engine, now in 
course of construction by G. Forrester and Co. 

Popucarity OF THE Queen OF Spain.—The Queen’s fete transiently si- 
lences the political animosity of the Madrid Journals; all of them join in 
paying tributes of respect and ‘ adoration’ to her Majesty. The Heraldo is 
most enthusiastic ; the four corners of iis first page are ornamented with the 
words ‘ Monarquia,’ ‘ Libertad,’ ‘ Orden,’ ‘ Lealtad,’ in gold letiers, and its 
text consists oi an ode addresssed to the ‘adored angel and idolized Queen 


who occupies the throne of Spain,’ in which her Majesty is wished a young 
Prince capable of making her happy, an2 meritiaz the affections @ a loyal 
and gratetul people. The besamanos had been most brilliant and numer- 


ously attended. The expected royal decree creating General Narvaez a 
grandee of the first class, with the tive of the Duke of Valencia, is publis.- 
ed in the Gaceta. It is as follows: 
‘MINISTRY OF GRACE AND JUSTICE.— ROYAL DECREE. 
‘ Taking into consideration the eminent qualities of the Captain -General 
of the army, Don Ramon Maria Narvaez, Secretary of the Weg Dejart- 
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ment, Presilent of my Council of Ministers, and wishing to give a public 
testitaonial of the couseen in which [ have always held his services, which, 
while serving as a recompense for his brilliant leyalty, serve to perpetuate 
the memory of my royal appreciation, | hereby create him noble of the 
Grandeza of Spain of the first class, with the title of Duke ot Valencia, tor 
and his svecessors, free from all tributes and expenses. 

‘Given in the Palace, this 18th day of November, 1845. Signed by the 

royal hand. The Minister of Grace and Justice, Luis Mayans. 


INDIA AND CHINA.—THE OVERLAND MAIL. 
From the London Times, Dec. 5. 


We have received by our extraordinary express, in anticipation of th 
Bombay mail of the 1st of November, our dispatches to that date. 

The affairs of the Punjab continued in the same disturbed state. The 
Banee or Queen-Mother continued to be the nominal head of the Govern- 


The Governor General, Sir Henry Hardinge, reached Agra on the morn- 

nga on 16th of cae. P 
inde tranquility prevails. 

agent ety Seangers was effected by order of the Danish Govern- 
ment on the 9th of October. The British Flag was hoisted and the Danish 
rale then ceased. - ; 

The latest news from China extended to the 30th of September, but it 
contained nothing of importance. Trade was dull, except at Shanghai. 

Tbe Governor of Hong-Kong was not popular, because be had attempt- 
ed to levy taxes on the inhabitants, who had protested against his right to 


80. : 
O° The expedition which had proceeded to chastise the pirates on the coast 
of Borneo, at Maloodoo, on the northerr shore, having effected its purpose, 

turned to Hong Kong. 
beh ourfal fire had nfo place in Bombay on the first night of the Dewal- 
lee (Lamp Festival) of the natives. It took its origin from some fireworks 
in a shop where a quantity of powder was stored. Having destroyed nearly 
200 houses of various descriptions, it was stopped by the energy and activi- 
ty of the Euro . Fifteen persons lost their lives. Bombay escaped a 

fal calamity, for about 4000 lbs., of powder were removed from the 
houses on fire. If that powder had blown up, the consequences would have 
been appalling ; thousands would have been killed. 





“DIED.—On Friday the 9th January, Saran the wite of Wiiliam Dawson, Esq., ana 
danghter of the late Peter A. Jay. 
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During the week two or three sailing packets have arrived from England 
and France, with later and important intelligence. 

The Oxford, on Thursday, brought us the astounding information, that 
the British Cabinet had at length determined to open the ports to foreign 
grain; and that Parliament was to be immediately summoned to legalise the 
act. This intelligence rested on the authority of the London Times, a jour- 
nal whose knowledge and sagacity, and whose means of correct information 
no one doubted. The announcement of a measure of such deep importance 
to the country, and une which has entered into the strife of parties for a 
quarter of a century aid finally ejected the whigs from office—was receiv- 
ed with profound astonishment throughout the nation. The votaries of 
freetrade were in ecstacies of delight, while the advocates of protection 
were overwhelmed in despondency. 

The announcement of the intended change in the great leading policy of 
the country was made in the Z'imes of Thursday the 4th of December. In 
the afternoon of that day, the Standard, asupporter of Sir Robert Peel’s Cab- 
inet, threw discredit on the revelation—so also did the Herald, another 
government supporter on Friday; but the J'imes of the 5th reiterated its 
statement, with its usual boldness and unmitigated confidence, and thereby 
carried the public with it throughout that morning. It is needless to say 
that the agitation of the public mind was intense—that business of every kind 
was affected, and that most persons were momently expecting to gee a Pro- 
clamation from the Queen calling together the Grand Council of the nation 
tv consummate one of the most important acts of legislation of modern day. 

On the memorable afternoon of Friday the 5th, the Standard again ap- 
peared at its usual hour, giving a complete and unqualified contradiction 
(apparently by authority) of all that had been declared by the Times; it 
pronounced the whole story to be an entire fabrication, and branded the 
Times profusely with those epithets which gentlemen of the press are wont 
to use when they differ with their “ editorial brethren.” 

Up to thisinteresting moment, the news by the Oxford brought us. The 
doubts, the hopes, the fears, and excitement which prevailed in London and 
Liverpool, were forthwith transferred to Wall street, and all the streets and 
avenues leading to that interesting tocality. The matter was scanned and 
debated by every body ; and when any two partiescould agree they resorted 
to that intellectual and argumentative process of reasoning, making a bet— 
an alternative usually adopted by John Bull, when at his wit’s end, and 
which seems to be very faithfully followed by his children in this hemi- 

sphere. 

In the evening the news by the Jowa was made known, and being several 
days later, the truth came out that the T'imes had been mistaken or impos- 
ed upon, and that no such determination as stated had been arrived at by 
her Majesty’s Government. The T'imes, however, so far adheres to its 
Original statement, as to maéntain that Sir Robert Peel bas become a convert 
to the measure for opening the ports, and that it will be shortly carried into 
effect, It avers, moreover, that the matter was resolved on in the cabinet ; 
but its adoption is merely postponed on account of the fears of some of the 
members of the government. 

We have given all the extracts from the London papers needful for elu- 
Cidating this extraordinary intelligence ; and in duly reflecting upon it, we 
are constrained to believe that the J'imes must have had some foundation 
for its opinions. Whether the theory of that paper be true, that some of the 
members of the Cabinet relapsed after being converted by the Premier—or 
whether the pear be not quite ripe, we are not prepared to say. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable circumstance that the Morning Herald of Friday the 5th 
did not give the unqualified contradiction which appeared the same after- 
noon in the Standard. The former is equally the government organ with 
the latter, and is generally considered the more important of the two. If, 
then, the entire statement of the Times were a gratuitous fabrication, we 
should imagine that the government itself would have been anxious to con- 
tradict it and arrest its progress ; instead of which, the statement was per- 
mitted to circulate for thirty-siz hours, under the very eyes of the Premier 
himself. Most ofthe Cabinet Ministers, as far as we learn by the few pa- 
pers that have reached us, were in London during the entire period. 

We however do not think that an entire repeal of the Corn Laws is at 
hand; the ports may possibly be opened for six weeks—the usual time— 
or perhaps longer if grain be very scarce, and the suffering of the people 
alarming —and we should not be surprised to see a further reduction on the 
duties of foreign grain proposed by Sir Robert Peel at the opening of the 
session. It was probably owing to the discussion of these points in the Cab- 
inet, and the resolution taken to act upon them, that reached the ears of 
the T'imes, and caused it to make its remarkable announcement. 

fhe other intelligence from England, or indeed from the continent of Eu- 
rope, does not uppear remarkable. The railroad speculations have not yet 
produced the ill effects that were apprehended. The money disbursed in 
those enterprises is spent in the country, and among the middle and work. 
ing classes, and soon finds its way back again to the capitalist. There is a 
reproductive influence in railway expenditure that is surprising as has been 
observed, in all countries where they have been introduced; and the con- 
stroction of one railroa! speedily gives rise to the necessity for others. The 
colonies, where these conveyances are so much needed, should bear these 
two impor aut facts in mind, 


Che Albion. 
The overland mail from India has arrived. The affairs of the Punjaub are 
becoming more and more intricate- Sir Heury Hardinge, the Governor Gen- 
eral, had arrived at Agra. All was quiet in Scinde, where Sir Charles 
Napier was actively engaged in consolidating the peace of the country, and 
giving all possible encouragemeni to trade, commerce and the peaceful arts. 
*,” The proceedings in Congress since our last have worn a pacific char- 
acter, the Senate having determined to postpone the debate on the Oregon 
Question until the 10th of February, thus indicating that it will take no 
measure hastily ; and the same body having negatived the resolutions of 
Mr. Allen of Ohio, relating to the interference of European powers in the 
affairs of this continent. The debate in the House of Representatives on 
Mr. Ingersoll’s resolutions to give Great Britain the twelvemonth notice, 
still goeson; but the speeches are less vehement. Itis not yet known what 
will be the fate of this resolution. There is no evidence whatever of any 
resumption of negotiations having taken place. 
*,* The Union, the official journal at Washington, objects to the applica- 
tion of the term “ war party” to those members of Congress who are in fa- 
vour of giving the twelve months notice to Great Britain, for putting an end 
to the convention of joint occupancy. 
We admit that many gentlemen who are in favour of giving this notice, 
aver that it isa peace and not a war measure. In using this term, we bad in 
our eye several persons who have spoken On the question in Congress. Mr. 
Rhett, of South Carolina, for instauce, is averse to giving the notice, and ur- 
ges a peace policy; while Mr. McDowall, of Indiana, is in favour of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s resolution, and declares that he would drench Oregon in blood 
rather than surrender one inch of the territory to Great Britain! Still if the 
term “ war party” be objectionable, we have no desire to use it. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT MATTER IN REFERENCE TO THE 

OREGON D{SPUTE. 

In our last we stated that a communication had reached us, in which it 
was shown that Mr. Thompson, of the North-West Company, had been the 
first to cross the Rocky Mountains at the source of the Columbia, aad had 
discovered the northern branch of that river, explored that part of the 
country, and traded with the Indians several years before the advent of 
Lewis and Clarke. This information, which we stated came from a source 
possessing entire confidence, is confirmed by a communication which ap- 
peared in the Montreal Gazette of the 7th inst., a copy of which we sub- 

oin. 
: To the Editor of the Montreal Gazette. 

Sir,—I beg to submit, for insertion in your journal, certain ‘ Memoranda 
regarding the Oregon Territory.’ 

t has been already shown, and is matter of notoriety, that, twelve years 
before Lewis and Clarke’s expedition, our countryman, Mackenzie, travers- 
ed the Oregon territory from the Mountains to the Pacific. 

The ‘ Memoranda’ will show that Mr. Thompson, of this city, now re- 
siding here, crossed the mountains five years betore Lewis and Clarke’s 
capedition, discovering the main northerly branch of the Columbia. 

They will also show that British establishments were formed in Oregon 
before Astor thought of the trading post at the mouth of the Columbia. 

Your most obedient servant, 
BRitTannicus. 


MEMORANDA REGARDING THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


In October, 1800, Mr. David Thompson, Astronomer to the North-West 
Company, and at present a resident of this city, with 6 Canadians and 4 or 5 
Indians, crossed the Rocky Mountains in latitude 51° north, and descended 
one of the great northern branches of the Columbia River, which he called 
M’Gilvray’s River. He descended this river for a good distance, when he 
was driven back by a band of a powerful tribe of Indians, and compelled to 
re-cross the Rocky Mountains. 

It was not ti!l 1805 that Lewis and Clarke, late in the season, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, and descended by the most southerly branch of the Co- 
lumbia River, called Suake Indian River. They descended the Columbia to 
near the Pacific coast, wintered near this sea coast, and in 1806 returned to 
the United States by the same route, not leaving the slightest vestige of a 
settlement or post behind them. 

In 1807 Mr. Thompson again crossed the Rocky Mountains, and establish- 
ed, at a very short distance from the source of the Columbia River, a forti- 
fied trading post, and there wintered two winters: the summer season he 
was employed in exploring the country, &c. 

In 1809 he established a trading post near the head of the Saleesh River, 
between latitude 47° and 48° north, and wintered there. During these three 

ears several trading posts were established en different parts of the Colum- 
ia River, its branches, and lakes. 

In 1810 Mr. Tnompson wintered on the Columbia River, near the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, about 100 miles from its source, and spent the sum- 
mer in exploring the country, &c. 

In 1811, having learned from the Indians that white people had settled 
near the sea coast, on the estuary of the Columbia River, in the fall of 1310, 
Mr. Thompson determined to go down aud see who they were; and accor- 
dingly, he immediately went down the Columbia River, and arrived at the 
sottioanont in July, 1811, and found the celebrated Fort Astoria to consist of 
four or five low, rude, log huts; and there, in front of them, planted the 
British flag, which remained flying and undisturbed till he left. 

The persons in charge of these huts had been clerks in the North-West 
Company’s service, but had left it, and entered into partnership with Mr. 
Astor, of New York, as private commercial individuals. They were all 
British-born sabjects, as well as Mr. David Stuart, who, in 1811, established 
a trading post on the Ooka-waw-gan River This river is mentioned in Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter addressed to Mr. Pakenham, British Ambassador at 
Washington, as being the river on which a post was established by Mr. 
David Stuart, a partuer of the Astoria Company, and he declares it to be 
600 miles from the mouth of the Columbia, whereas, it is only 319 miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia. 

Thus showing that Mr. Thompson had established — posts in the 
interior, on the Columbia River, several of its branches and lakes, at least 
four years before the Astor Company. 

For six successive years Mr. Thompson employed himself in exploring and 
surveying the main Columbia River and all its great branches, and settling the 
position of these places by numerous astronomical observations; therefore, 
the exact distance from the mouth of the Colnmbia River to any given point 
in the Oregon territory can be readily ascertained from his surveys and maps, 
the latter now inthe possession of the Foreign Office, London. 

In the month of July, 1813, the Astoria Company sold their entire estab- 
lishment to the North-West Company, and entered their service as partners 
and clerks. The day after the sale and ratification of this establishment to 
the North-West Company, the Racoon, sloop of war, made her appearance, 
and anchored opposite the huts called a fort, anc took possession. 


The memoranda accompanying this very important communication 
comes from Mr. David Thompson himself, who resides in Montreal and has 
furnished it for publication. Its effect on the arguments in future negotia- 
tions will be remarkable, for it breaks the chain of evidepvce by which the 
United States seek to establish a priority of discovery and settlement on the 
Columbia river. The American argument is this,—Captain Gray, of Bos- 
ton, discovered and entered the mvuth of the Columbia river; Lewis and 
Clarke discovered its source, and descended it from the Rocky Mountains, 
and Mr. Astor made the first settlement on its banks ; ergo we have a right by 
prior discovery and settlement to the entire vallies of that mighty stream. 
it now appears that a British subject, Mr. Thompson, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, discovered and gave the name to McGilvrey river in 1800, five 
years before Lewis and Clarke; and that be again crossed the same moun- 
tains in 1807, and established trading posts four or five years before the es- 
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The spirited little town of St. Andrew's is active in pushing forward 
measures in favour of its own communication with Canada. The inhabitants 
of the piace, or the majority of them, enter into the plan with great zeal. 
This is the true way to proceed, for we may depend on it, that the most 
active and the most persevering will be the first to carry this great enter- 
prise into effect—we mean the mighty project of connecting Quebec with 
the Atlantic ocean. teil 

THE REV. DR. HIGBEE’S LECTURE ON THE RELATION OF 

THE SOUL OF MAN TO EXTERNAL NATURE. 

A large and highly intellectual audience attended the first lecture of Dr. 
Higbee, on Thursday evening, attracted, doubtless, by the interest of the 
subject, and the well establishei reputation of the distinguished divine. 

As a matter of mere speculative theology, the subject is deeply interest- 
ing; in Dr. Higbee’s hands it became a powerfully impressive one. The 
whole of this initial discourse was devoted to the purpose of proving that 
the discipline of man on earth, in his ties and associations, in his affections 
and his hopes, binds him up with the affinities of external nature, and that, 
from this preparative state of existence and its analogies, the truth of the 
doctrine of the “ Resurrection of the Body” might be fairly deduced. 
The nature of the lecture afforded a wide scope for the display of fervid 
eloquence, for which the reverend lecturer is so jusily distinguished, and 
being assisted by vratorical powers of the highest order, made'a deep im 
pression on the audience. It was, indeed, a rich mental treat, taken either 
for its matter, or its manner. 
The next lecture of the course will be delivered on Friday evening next, 
when the Doctor will bring forward the evidences of revelation to prove 
his hypothesis. gone 

MR. TEMPLETON, 
The following is the hanosome letier sent to Mr. Templeton, by the 
committee who were appointed to distribute the proceeds of his charitatle 
concert :— 

New York, 10th January, 1846. 

Dear Sir:—As a committee, named at the meeting of those who were cal- 
led together by the Mayor, to arrange for the distribution of the fands aris- 
ing from your concert, on behalf of the poor of our city, we have to tender 
you our cordial acknowledgements for your generous volunteer on their ac- 
count; and, in doiug so, while we respond to the feelings of our citizens at 
large, we have greatly to re that the result of the concert did not more 
traly correspond to your kind wishes, and the desire of those who tcok an 
active part in the necessary arrangements for the occasion. 

Our best wishes go with youin your journey South; and trusting that 
your reward may be equal to your merit, as we are sure it ought to be. 

We remain, dea Sir, Your obedient servants. 
(Signed) Wittram F. Havemeyer. Epwarp F. Sanperson. 
. Maxwe tt. F. C, Tucker. 
Ramsey Crooks. R, Emer. 
Saeprarp Knapp. 
To Joun Temp.eron, Esa. — 

Wiley and Putnam have just published “ Explanations, a sequel to Vesti 
ges of the Natural History of Creation.” We deem this a very judicious 
volume. ‘“ Explanations,” may be both wise and necessary to all who de- 
sire to become acquainted with the author’s previous scientific investigation 
of this highly impertant subject ; the book is well printed and neatly got up. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—Richard III. bas been played every night since its re- 
vival, to houses literally crowded to suffocation in all parts where the thea- 
tre-going population are accustomed to sit: even the third tier is occasion- 
ally filled by visitors not usually found in that equivocal region. 

We gave last week so full an account of the magnificent ‘‘ illustrations’” 
of this piece, that we need not refer again to the mere pageantry, farther 
than to say, that the whole detail and arrangements are now given with a 
precision and a perfectness of action, really unsurpassed before on the Park. 
boards. The whole affair has been pronounced, by the unanimous voice of 
the press and the public, tu be unique in its character, as far as the dramatic 
annals of this city is concerned . 

The same omnipotent voices have not equally agreed un the merits of the 
acting of this popular play. Having closely scrutinized the perfor- 
mance, we shall give our own impressions fairly as we received them. In 
the first place, we differ from some of our contemporaries, and believe that 
Mr. Kean acted very wisely in not venturing upon the great outlay he has 
incarred, both to himself and to Mr. Simpson, in this play, in the production 
of the original textof Shakspeare. Among the cants of the day may be classed 
the continual cry for the‘unmutilated text of Shakspeare—and this demand 
comes occasionally from men whose critical experience should teach them bet- 
ter. Why, there is not a singie play of Shakspeare’s that would be tolerated 
by modern audiences as written by theauthor, We do not allude tothe passages 
which have led to the foolish “‘expurgated editions,” but it is the change in the 
dramatic taste of the time, which prevents the use of Shakspeare’s original 
text on the stage. The circumlocution and quibbling in which the great 
bard indulged, and which was in accordance with the taste of his age, when 
euphuism was the current, fashionable phraseology, and nothing was consid- 
ered tedious in dramatic composition, when clothed in vigorous or harmo- 
nious language—has rendered a revision of his acting plays necessary, pre- 
vious to their representation in more modern times. Cibber, who was an 
experienced manager, and a good actor, had the tact to see how deficient 
Richard III., as written by Shakspeare, is in parts, for dramatic effect—the 
third act particularly ; he therefore remodelled the whole, and the conse- 
quence is, we have an effective and epigrammatic play, founded on Shake 
speare, nearly all the language being collated from his other plays, and 
which, from its popularity, has entirely driven the original from the stage. 
That Cibber might have performed his task better, cannot be denied; some 
of the original text might have been preserved with advantage, to the exclu- 
sion of matter he has introduced. The first scene with Henry is decidedly 
an excrescence, while the rejection of Clarence’s dream, was an unpardona- 
ble excision; yet we doubt, objectionable as we are willing to allow Cib- 
ber’s version to be, whether any other Richard III. could become popular 
with the audiences, save the one that has so long held possession of the 
stage. 

The original play has been twice attempted in London during our remem- 
brance, and in each case the experiment was a perfect failure—and we be- 
lieve a similar result would be the case in this country. 

Mr. Kean’s Richard is strictly Shakspearean: we make this distinction, for, 
in the rage for novelty, we have lately had attempts to alter Shakspeare’s 
creation of this character. Mr. Kean depicts Richard in strict accordance 
with the description of the character put into his mouth by the author. He 

is the man that 
« ——-can wheedle with the devil.” 
One who— 
“« ———can smile and smile, and murder while he smiles. 
And cry, content, to that that grieves his heart. 


And wet his cheeks with artificial tears. 
And frame his face to all occasions.”* 





tablishment of Mr. Astor’s settlement, thus giving the priority both of dis- 
covery and occupation toGreat Britain, with the single exception of the pas. 
sage of the mouth of the river by Captain Gray in 1792. These new facts 


we are assured will be immediately made proper use of, and will, as we 
have observed, have an important influence on future negotiations. 

Colonial Railroads —Public meetings have taken place at the Bay of 
Verte and other places, in favour of the Halifax and Quebec line. They 
should be called every where, and the Representatives to the Legislature 





requested tu support the measure with all their might in the next session. 


The consummate skill which Mr. Kean exhibits, in the first three acts, in 
carrying out this picture of Gloster, is,in our opinion, masterly in the ex- 
| treme. Constantly keeping in view the leading feature in all Richard’s 
| aims—that to him— 

<n This restless world ’s but hell 

Till his misshapen-trunk , aspiring head 

Be circled with a glorious diadem.”’ 


| Mr. Kean adopts the cloak of smooth dissimulation and smiling artful vil- 
| lany, to accomplish his final purpose—finely contrasting this exquisite simu- 
latiov, by the bitterness and irony of his soliloquies, and the scene with Lady 
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Anne, she has become his neglected wife. Around all this wily arti- 
fice and avowed villany, he throws a colloquial style, almost approaching to 
he comic, that, to us, is peculiarly trathful and striking. We have heard 
hat it was the opinion of John Kemble, that only an actor, possessing strong 
comic powers, could adequately embody Richard—we are inclined to be of 
the same opinion.—The text warrants this conception—and Mr. Kean has 
realized it How admirably isthe introduction of the comic vein adapted for 
the wooing scene with Lady Aune,—deceiving her, but keeping up his real 
character with the audience ; as also i the soliloquy that follows—the affect- 
ed humility and sorrow with his mother and the Queen—the soliloquy on 
conscience, in truth, in every passage where the sense warrants this comic 
assumption, we consider nearly a new feature in the personation of Richard, 
and in this respect, it is more truthful than even his father’s, who, though col- 
loquial, was not comic. 

With all this masterly delineation, there is combined an exquisite finish of 
execution and artistical rendering of the language, which macks the scholar 
and the gentleman, Objections have been made to this elaborate finishing of 
the character. Mr. Kean undoubtedly sacrifices much of mere “clap-trap” 
effect by his conception and execution—and certain passages are perhaps 
less brilliant than they should be, but it must be remembered that his fa- 
ther stereotyped certain effects in Richard in the minds of all who saw 
that great actor. His son, from his extraordinary physical resemblance to 
his father, would have been charged with direct plagiarism, bad he not en- 
deavoured to strike out a new conception, and a different execution of the 
“y the two lust acts of Mr. Kean’s performance, we are bound to speak 
in unqualified praise. After he gains the crown and rebellion begins to raise 
its head, heis at once transformed—bold, energetic, vehement and undanat- 
ed ; he is Richard from the “top to the toe.” Once only, in our estimation, 
does he fail to be great; we mean in the abjectuess of his tones and 
demeanour, after the first exclamation in the Tent scene. We doubt 
whether it is in keeping with Richard’s character. Horror and despair, 
we can conceive Richard to feel; but penitence so meek as Mr. Keaa de- 
picts is inconceivable with Richard’s character. His combat with Rich- 
mond and the death,are absolutely appalling; there is a life-like reality about 
the convulsive struggle of the latter, that is so true to nature, as to becume 
almost painful trom its truthfulness. If Mr. Kean is not the greatest Rich- 
ard we have ever seen, we unhesitatingly rank him next te his father, who 
has been universally ceded to be the Richard par excellence of the present 
age. We had not the satisfaction of ever seeing Cooke. 

Mrs. Kean makes all that can perhaps be done with Queen Elizabeth by 
any living actress. It isa beautiful conception, like all the personations 
of this charming actress. The parting with her children, is perhaps one of 
the most exquisite pictures of womanly grief and maternal devotion, ever 
exhibited on the stage ; no ranting, no extravagance, but pure nature. It is 
received nightly by tears and plaudits, the proudest meeds that can be ren- 
dered to tragic excellence. 

But it is not to the “stars” glone in this revival of Richard, that we must 
accord the whole praise ; the stock company of the Park have on this oc- 
casion very ably supported the Richard and Queen of the play. Mr. Barry 
plays King Henry with more than his usual ability. Mr. Bland is a very 
efficient Buckingham, certainly the best we have seen at the Park for some 
years. His description of his endeavours to move the citizens in Guildhall, 
was most artistically managed. 

Mr. Dyott’s Richmond is lacking, persaps, in the martial ardour Shakspeare 
80 flatteringly threw around this founder of the Tudor race, but it is a per- 
formance of great merit. His delivery of the prayer is extremely impres- 
sive. Mr. Crocker gives the interesting character of Tressel with great 
skill. We would advise this promising young actor to avoid whining and 
rant—the first is not a manly embodiment of grief, and the latter always 
offends the critical ear ; and the Park audiences are becoming more critical 
every day. Mr. Vache isa dignified Lord Stanley, and Messrs McDouat) 
and Anderson are judicious representatives of the Lieutenant and Catesby. 
Fisher makes the most of the Mayor, and deserves credit for uot overdoing 
it. 

Miss Crocker is decidedly the best representative of the Prince that we 
have seen in thiscountry. The rich melody of her tones falls on the ear 
jike music ; she reads the part well too, and only lacks more acquaintance 
with the stage to render it one of the most prominent in the piece for cor- 
rect delineation. Mr. Simpson has found a treasure in this young lady. 

Mrs. Abbott is too sharp and angular in the dialogue of Lady Anne, a 
fault too common with this actress Sie must learn to “ beget a smooth - 
ness” in her delivery. She is an important adjanct at the Park, and it be- 
hoves her to render herself every way fitting for her position. Mrs. Barry 
dresses the Duchess to admiration, but she is physically incapable of ren- 
dering the language of tragedy effectively. 

We understand that tbis splendid revival must be withdrawn afier Mon. 
day next, in consequence of the engagements of the Keans at the South.— 
What Mr, Simpson can do without the aid of these accomplished artists, we 
know not. There is a treaty pending with Augusta, we believe, but even 
this gifted artists cannot fill the vacuum alone. 

We are glad to see that the new comedy “Tur Matpen Aunt,” bya 
nephew of Sheriden Knowle’s is in rehearsal. It has produced quite a sen 
sation in London. 

Bowery THeatre.—This is the season of benefits at this house, and the 
frequenters of this popular establishment seldom fail to reward their favour- 
ites. A succession of excellent houses has hitherto rewarded Mr. Jackson's 
very liberal and vigorous management. 

Otrmric Taeatre.—Mitchell produced on Monaay night a new fairy 
extravaganza under the title of the “ Enchanted Deer.” The piece is a 

burlesqued adaptation ‘of the old nursery Fairy Tale. It does not differ 
from the usual run of these pieces, except that it is more than usually defi- 
cient in points in the dialogue. The delightful acting and singing of Miss 
Taylor and Miss Clarke, and the hamoar of Nickenson, Walcot, Conover and 
Everard, and Mrs. Hardwick, make amends for the baldness of the dialogue 
and which, aided by the beautiful scenery of Bengough, and the elegance and 
taste displayed in the appointments, will give the trifle a temporary run.— 
The music, by Loder, is also tastefully arranged. A parody on Jessie of 
Dumblane, by Walcott after Templeton, is a perfect gem of burlesque 
imitation. : ; 

We perceive that Mitchell is busied in the preparations for a Richard No. 
2, Aw OricINAt text is promised—grvat attention to costume &c., and we 
have little doubt but that it will prove a mine to the manager. It is an- 
nounced for Monday. 

Cuatuam Toeatre.—Benefits and attractive pieces on the stock nights 
have filled this favourite establishment nightly. 








Our agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, has proceeded to the south, and will attend 
to oar business at Mobile, New Orleans, and the towns on the Mississippi 
Ohio, and the southwest generally. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS. 


A journal for home ; a record of art; a mirror of passing events ; to be 
published every Saturday, at two dollars a year, in advance. 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


A number of the most eminent literary persons of this country, have pro- 
posed to the undersigned to publish, under the above utle, “a refined and 
valuable newspaper,” upon a plan combining the highest resources of nation- 
al talent with the best elements of extensive popularity, and at so ‘rifling 
an annual cost as will place it within the convenient reach of “all classes 
of society.” 











The controal and t of this publication will form the exclusive 
and undivided attention o Editor—whose long experience, ample facili- 
ties and care, wil! be exerted to select, unite and harmonize the 
various skill which is willing to seek development undor his direction. The 
‘scope, design and character of this paper” will differ from those of any 
journals heretofore established, while it will comprehend all that they con- 
tain of importance to the community. The contents will be fitted to engage 
the attention of the man of business, and be a source of t instraction 
and entertainment to the ‘domestic fireside and family circle.” 

The leading characteristics of this paper will be as follows: 

1,—Early and Copious Intelligeace of all the interesting vccurrences in 
Literature, Society and Art, at home and abroad. 

2.—A Foreign Correspondence of tried popularity and acknowled 
merit has been en and will be commenced with the first number. 

3.—Productions in fiction, romance and historical narrative; Sketches 
of the taste and manners of the time; Essays, after the manner of the 
Tattler and Spectator, on subjects connected with social interests; biogra- 
phical notices and anecdotes, literary and professional ; bon-mots, epigrams 
and elegant trifles ofevery kind; the rumours of the day, and the comments 
that float upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this kind will 
form the ordinary staple of the work. 

4.—Tke department of Criticism will exhibit a discriminating and popu- 
lar survey of the lite: productions of the day. There will be a thorough 
and careful chronicle of every thing of value accomplished in Painting and 
Sculpture, and a candid and patriotic estimate of the National productions in 
comparison with other countries. Such exposition of the character and spe- 
cial excellence of what is exhibited in Music will be constantly given, as 
may lead to the more intelligent enjoyment of that most imaginative and de- 
licate branch of the Fine Arts. 

5.—No original papers will appear, but those of obvicus and decided 
merit: and the selections (which will commonly be from the foreign jour- 
nals the least known in this country) will be made with the utmost atten- 
tion and care. ; 

The predominant design of the Editor is to add to the Republic of Letters 
a Weekly Journal, distinctly and decidedly National in tone and features, 
and, at the same time, to avoid all connection with mere party politics. — 
THE NATIONAL PRESS will, in brief, combine the striking and novel 
attractions of the newspaper, with the more abiding interests of the higher 
class of periodicals. It will be printed in the folio form, on large and supe: 








rior paper, on a new and clear type, obtained expressly for the purpose; and 
will be, in its whole arrangement and details, a favourable specimen of the 
best typographical skill of the country. In addition to these, and one of its 
most valuable peculiarities, it will be, in reference to the diversity of talent 
that will be employed upon it, the cheapest paper in the United States. 

Terms.—Two dollarsa year, or three copies for five dollars, invariably in 
advance. 

It will be sent by mail to all parts of the United States, and to the Bri- 
tish Provinces, done up in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and 
despatch. 

Postmasters ae requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and make 

remiltances. 

The first number will be issued on Saturday, the fourteenth of February 

next, 

That a probable estimate may be formed of the number of copies that will 

be required, subscribers would oblige the Editor by sending in their names 

at as early a period as possible. 

Newspaper and periodical agents and newsmen supplied on liberal terms. 

Buroess, Strincer & Co. 222 Broadway, Wholesale 4gents. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, at.d all communications are to be ad- 

dressed (post puid) to GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
222 Broadway, corner of Ann st., New York. 

t= With those Editors who copy the above Prospectus, the Editor will 

be most happy to exchange, and, at all times, as always heretofore, to reci- 

procate the liberalities and courtesies of the press. 

Office of Publication, No. 221 Broadway, (corner of Ann street ) New 

York, where subscriptions are received. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, 
Elected January 10th, 1846—for the ensuing year. 

President—Joseph Fowler, Esq.—ist Vice President—Dr. J. S. Bartlett. 
2nd Vice President—J. R. Walter, Esq.—Treasurer—Robert Bage, Esq. 
Secretaries—Charles Clifton—Thomas Reynolds. 

Stewards—Messrs. H. Brind—George Loder—Charles Lowther—Mat- 

thew Mottram. 
Physicianas—Drs. Beales—Sabine—Bradshaw—Pennell and Jackson. 





Chaplains—Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D.—Rev. John Dowdney, D.D.— 
Rev. Moses Marcus, D.D. 

Charitable Committee—Messrs. Edmund Baldwin—Edward Walker— 
Wm. Hindhaugh—George Shaw and B. H. Downing. 

Committee of Accounts—Messrs, R. N. Tinson, Alfred Waller and T. K. 
Bradbury. 


—— 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Dec. 9.—10th Foot. R H Travers to be Ens by pur, v Curry 
who ret.—4Ist. Ens J G Egginton prom in the 41st F, v Eggiuton prom iu 
42st F.—45th. A Smith to be Ens by pur.—65th. Lt H F Turner from 
Cape Mounted Riflemen to be Lt, v Nicolls app Paymaster to 2d F ; Cadet 
E B Hart from Roy Mil Col to be Ens without pur, v Turner prom in ore 
Mounted Riflemen. 10th.—Lieut P O’Gorman from Ceylon Rifle Regt to be 
Lieut, Evatt who ex. 

Ist West India Regt.—Lieut. G. C. Urmston, from h.-p. d F., to be 
Lieut.,v. Suckling, app. to Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Ens. H. L. Cafe to be 
Lieut., by pur., v Urmston, who ret., W. N, Watts to be Ens., by pur., 
v. Cafe. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Lieut. H. A. Evatt, from 90th, to be Lieut. vy. 
O’Gorman, who ex. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen —Ens. H. F. Turner, from 65th F., to be 
Lieut., without pur., V.C. B. Crause, cashiered by sentence ofa General 
Court Martial. 

Hospital Staf.—To be Ass.-Surg. to Forces ; J. A. Wishart, M. D: 
G. F. Bone, M. D, ; A. G. Montgomery. 





A GENTLEMAN, practically conversant with the French and Spanish languages, 
contemplates leaving this city shortly, on a_ business tour in Texas, Mexico, the 

rincipal West India Islands, and Venezuela, and will give his personal attention to any 
Cieme in these countries, that may be confided to his Agency. Apply to Messrs. 
BOYD & HINCKENS, Wall Street, or to Dr. BARTLETT, the proprietor of the Al- 
bion. jan 17 2t. 
Dd" POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 

nues to attend to Diseases Or THE Eve, from $9 to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 26] 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘ Cataract’ and 
« Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually remove: Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ir a few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entran 
1-2 Warren street. OE nema Ae 
L?@4L NOTICE.—CALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
at Law, and Solicitors and C llors in Chancery, 144 Pine Street, New York, 

Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Pafeding of Claims Conveyancing of all » Execution of Commis- 
sions for the Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann has for several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the pe en Courts, the firm will also be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence of parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the 
Colonies generally. . , 

N. B.—One or other of the firm will always be in attendance at the office during business hours 

ReFrerences.—Ogden Hoffman, Esq., Counsellor and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall,N. ¥.—Bache M’Ever, 
Esq., Cmmission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wil- 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Froat Street, N. ¥. 625 3m. 

JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, 

PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

Has resumed his Classes for Private Pupics, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 uf 

















V ILMER AND SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES.—Sobscribers and the public gene- 

rally are informed that the office of “ Wilmer and Smith’s European Times,” is re- 
moved to 16 Wall-street, 2nd floor. jy 10 4* 

ALBANY, N. ¥.- 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 

Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Occulist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. ' 

At Home at 8 o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, Sundays excepted. 
niu 








EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—The following important works for the diflusion 
of useful knowledge among the people. " . 

Fifth edition of Dowling’s History of Romanism, fifty engravings. 

Fourth edition of Dr, Cheev er‘s Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated. 

*.* Two editions of this work have already been published in England. 

Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, 30€ engravings. 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 engravings. 

Wreath of Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, : : . 

Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original articles from the pens of 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant frontispiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style. This book will be a delightful present for young people. 

In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presidents’ 3 lessages, to which will be 
added a mass of federal and state Statistics, &c., edited by E. Williams, Esq., with excel- 
lent likenesses of the Presidents, m 2 volumes, 8 vo. : 

Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bible, 








Prayer and Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 
N. B.—Al!} descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yric 


yrices. 
nl 3m. EDWARD WALKER, [14 Fulton st 











WO ELEGANT VOLUMES.—FIF TY CENTS EACH.—HOMANS AND ELLIS 
i, Boe deuieas Eon Witame, : 
tist m w ms 

Il. ‘The Picture of New York, 36 plates varanges 

Williams’ Statistical Companion contains Chronological Tables of all the Emperors,Kings 

aga Popes of Europe from the earliest dates ; an account of the presem Royal 

. meme yack | perope 1 Deve ote Sates ‘ert wares ~Gonepie, a > iy jogeaalte 

which are Po y un ster; Quee ictoria, u i 

Sir Robert Peel, &c., (from the celebrated Lithographic press of Endicott R ~~ 
The Picture of New York contains an account of Ge pate institution, asylums, liter- 

ary and benevolent societies, &c., a map of the City, 36 fine engravings among which 

are fourteen churches, including several which have never appeared in print. y 10. 





Roos. PARLOURS AND CHAMBERS of the most airy and spacious kind, to be ob- 
cae tained in a very central situation. Apply at No. 324 Broadway, opposite the meepl- 
jy! 


ROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND SERIES OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, to be conducted by Prof. Silliman, Jr. and James D, 
Dana, at New Haven, Conn. 
This new series is commenced on the first of January, 1346, and will be published in six 
auabe - euneally, namely, in January, March, May, July, September, and November, of 
Eacb number will contain from 140 to 150 pages, making annually two volumes of 420 
450 pages each, fully illustrated by engravings, as the su ject may require. The price 
will be five dollars a year in advance. 
This Journal is intended to be a faithful record of American and Foreign Science. The 
‘ Scientific Intelligence,” will contain a oo, of the Progress of Physical Science at 
tome and abroad. The aid ot the most able collabarators has been secured in carr ing 
out the plan, and we trust the * Journal” will commer”. :tself to a large class of readers. 
ts greatly increased subscriprion, (over that which the First Series of 50 Volumes could 
num! i 
ric 





r,) is required to sustain the expense of a more frequent issue and the reduction of 


price. 
The most liberal discounts will he made to those who will act efficiently as agents in 
procuring new subscribers. 

The New Series will afford a fresh starting point for those who have not been subscri- 
bers to the First Series, and the aid of all suck: is invited as a tribute to the cause of useful 
knowledge, and to the rising reputation of our country. 

Itis our design to make this Journal as popular and valuable as y The present 
c— of reduced postage, will take it to any part oi the continent for ten cents per num- 


} thi 





ar. 

Remittances and communications may be made by mail, addressed to the Editors of the 
American Jeureal of science, New Haven, Connecticut Complete sets of the First Series 
of 50 vols. can be had on ap lication to B. Silliman. 

he American Journal of Science and Arts first appeared in July, 1818. Forty nine vol 

umes have been published, and the fiftieth volume, to consist of a general index of the en- 
tire series, is in the course of preparation, and will be printed as soon as possible. These 
fifty volumes, coeval with nearly a generation of men, cover a very important period in 
the history of the science and the arts of this country and of the world, and must ever re- 
main an important work of reference. 

Agents in New York, C. S. Francis & Co. and Wiley and Putnam ; Boston, Little & 
Brown and Otis & Broaders ; Philadelphia, Carey and Hart and Batemon A. Hitchman 
Albany, W. C. Little. j.1,1m. 





- HARTWELL’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 

ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Myeruan BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No 1! Wall street.—The 

Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 
creditors. 

‘here will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company ~ of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 

Rensselaer Havens, Robert L. Patterson, 

Guillaume Merle. Seth Low 

Wm. A. F. Pentz, Chas. 8. Macknett, 

Lewis C. Grover, Thomas B. Segur, 

Henry McFarlan, Marcus L. Ward, 

Wm, M. Simpson, Edward Anthony. 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secreiey 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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J. SYLVES'TER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OPFICE, No. 4}. 

e WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittauce to their 

friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 

able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £25, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 

United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs OF EXCHANGE, ForeIcn Go_p AND Sitver of alk 
descriptions, parchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. . 

CoLvLectTions in all parts of the United States, Canddas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. — ‘vd 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. ‘ : 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 

nl tf 8. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 

EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiunis may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








Age. | 1Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 9% 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 @ 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 Si 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 322 
20 0 91 82 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 #4 
21 0 92 33 134 45 1 91 57 .’’ >? 
22 0 95 34 1 35} 46 1 92 58 $s KM 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 s 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 87 1 43 49 1 95 f 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, opon which i- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 
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id 8S. K d homas W. Ludlow ohn Grei 
Ras Allen, J —- Warren, r William Bare, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ra 


Leonardo Me Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 


James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, 


Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
Physician to the Companyd 


Henry Brevoort, 

John Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Griffin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Van Buren. 

Cuarces C. PaLMeR, Secretary. 
abfebltt 








HE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS,—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 
Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
yoanno unce that the following are ready and for sale :— ; 
General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 
The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 
The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 
The Third Book of Lessons, price 1s 6d. 
The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d, 
The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 
Key toditto, price 10d. | 
An English Grammar, price 9d. 
Key to ditto, price 4d. { 
Ap Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 
A Treatise on Book-keeping, price 1s 2d. 
Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, — 
Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 
A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. 1s, 2d. 

The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Ireland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, of different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Charch of Scotland, of wae he oe in connection with the Methodist. Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 

se West. 

a. rere ARMOUR RAMSAY , Montreal. 


EW YORK BOOK BINDERY, 114 Fulton Street.—All descriptions of 
N Plain and Elegant Book Binding executed with neatness and dispatch. i 
In this establishment particular attention is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
st substantial workmanship. ‘ 
eae ae Gentlemen having Libraries will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 


ine fi ; street ; crime . Bi ‘ the various 
amine for themselves, at 114 Fulton Street; Specimens of Binding in all | val 
styles of Sheep, Calf, Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bindings. EDWARD W ALK ER. 

E. W., has constantly on band an extensive assortment of American and English Stand- 


ard and Pictorial Works, School Books, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books ; Blank Books 
and Counting House Stationery. dec 133m. 





N URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 


coverer Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the precene season, = 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Seventies oF x 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly se 


viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate 
pd 5 . : » -81C _ > ant. 
; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extan ; 
we Te against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. ' 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. on 
7 H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. , 
. : C jlers for Drugs, Chemicals and genera 
. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute or gs, : 
BPs on the most favourable terms, for cash or approvedcredit from any part of 
Md 7 nd Bar 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 
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